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DISTINGUISHING BETWEEN 
CRIME AND CRIMINAL: THE CASE FOR 
A NEW SENTENCING AUTHORITY 


'mum security wing, ftirkhmi Prfsoii, under floodlights 

tie mid- Victorian structure 
of sciitenoing still stands. It 
s designed on Ihc footing 
4 length of sentence depended 
crime and not on ihe crlml- 
r w It first came into effect it 
the jury ns much power over 
Jencc ns the judge, if not 
Blncc It .wns the jury who- 1 

ihed the nulure of the crime, object of imprisonment is leading to NIGEL WALKER i 
lassificatioq • of nssnulls 
», rnnged from common 
to wounding syith. intent . ... _ . 

grievous bodily harm with sentence. This for two reasons* First, 
ous variations in between, and the judge has no training in the new 
ch thore was 
ium sentence. What 

hUt present power * over lt?e ment that . is designed * to refonn 

cannot be. settled once and for all at. 
the time Of sentence. Si? either the 
criminal judge roust adapt himself to 
being a penologist ns well ns a • 

...w . lawyer or part at least of the duly of 

ssed to*ihe judge itconfinued . sentencing must be 1 Irnrisferred lo . 
exercised- op the same prind* .OQnte other authority. 
k 0 term of imnrighniii«nt‘ re. w - 


s, for the ouster of the judge as the Sentencing Iq. a Ratiunnl Society them are professional*, 

nmoii authority - which ^eteWlhesilrrefrOM-: h AW ; EaiifeV The ' >^ulH = po i lll }9 

:nt to bly the length and character of the- f 2 10 s. . , - . - • and they ha«f lttdladed( 


ut petty sessions. About forty of 
professionals, ..the melro- 
ro'aBistral^.* 
bded lriThfe cen? 
tury orte or two noted penologists,.. 
On : a higher level there are a few 


between, ana me juage nas na uminiiy m .. ma »i er 0 f „ r ilhmctic not r H 

prescribed a science of , penology. Secondly, the . •-•• ^Ve may also leave juve- , hundred judges; who deal with grave 
'hat gives the . length and character of Imprison- ^ ^^ 01^ oE ntcouhl , -The ■ > About 5 ; per cent of these do 

’ • - *L.i * A iL_4 1. JmUmimI '4n • MkfAPnl _ ' • • • rmlKirtn ftfoA ■■ itiA roof nKfii'Mhlii 1 Anrf 


[of. sentencing Is the deflation 
8cai|6, of punishments which 
lade the * Victorian, maximunis 
Jjpgless. 

for long aftcir the main’pQV^?- 


noth ing> else the rest give otjly part 
of.* their time, often : only quite 'a, 
small part, to criminal .work. 1 How 


We- are here dealing with fMtqb 


discipline they administer ts parenr 
lal : lawyers have never had much to 

da with it, and the ies^ the better. , 

for dnUni witb lto imprllMmefit tn „ RallolM Sodel h 

adulte-totmng the .judge, lole a m k tfx , bo ^ M penology but it Li 
penologntrrand wrolle .doing coIbk- essential, and veryvoluablq, back- 
note of the present position. There, .ground reading -for anyone who has' 



when ifst length, waa bdf»B ' ; - yx n 
inpd, ft; rpurkpd ,£he pnd o£ a® • V‘ . : 


>SBveii pages of iHriblvL ort-'ilpw 'Jifid ;crtmfr 



expect the judiciary lo find the time 
for 'background reading. 

The system works not too badly ; ; 
.simply because .the choices open- to a 
judjto arc very, linuted, But there * 
aught, as Dr. Walker thinks and : 
mbkt penologists will a^ree, to be . 
much more variety in restriction of 
liberty than' there 1 b. When this Is 
brought about, the decision oh how 
to.- treat tbp prisoner will need a 
grbatef. : expertise and a longer IbnC 
for iii formation' and discussion thati - 
the judiciary, now has at it? disposal.; 

Is then the. right sdjution to confer 
both' the expertise, and the -time by 
making all., criminal Judges full- 
time? . This ' would- ■ be. to create. ,, 

■ specialist- judges. There' are .many- ' -. 
'objec'Hdns to. this,- rooted, in the \ ~S 
charaetfer df .the English judiciary. Itjfi . ■ 
is perhaps ' sufficient to .sayjthat the , 
combination, of lawyer* and! penojb--. . ;- 
gist would not be a bappy bne. The 1 ; . • 
'sort of mln.d'Uiat is attracted Jo - tho 

law .and . advocacy is - not. usually , 
attracted also to llje task 1 of: Improv- ’ 

' ’ lag weak and' 1 disordered; '■natures! 

'The forroqc.'is rather a bkrd ;mind 
‘ and , the -Jatter : .rather a’ soft: one. 

-.The cnmihfL'-ludge, however,- well .. 
VtrSlded ip; peAbjo^y; would Be doing '• - t 
. wdjfk. riot In hls vochtioh, 'Moreover, V 
this sblutibw . Would 1 'perpetuate" the f •! . 

■ undesirable .and . illogical . ajjHit be'- *" • 

; tween the authority that; passes, the 

- ’ Original sentence ridd the Authority- ; 

ifao^esvit In the light of'v. ; 
dCvelbpmegtsV ■ 

• ^ the salfcrnaiive Is to ■■ c^le an; 

! allqigelher naw type jaf sentendng -; 

nutbprityi TiiBiswhaVDr, Walker-^ : 

: while; he : regards It. as a ^ roost radical - 
' * (jfp^<^hl*^u j g^s j ‘- That the. task 
.' pf B^h|biicitijs sbpMld be trnnsferred.: . 
^i^ ;!.thc v^opie who pr^e oyer, 1 ’ 
/ THiei tritf pf |lt to'soma qth w k^d, \\i 

. .of hbdy.*’ * Tbe bhdy ' Wotd^ J/. ; 

inolqde ‘‘ jiiot only experienced ^.peual';;^ -‘1 
■' ;ita^nis . aijk:.; psychiii tr fAusl ’.s jfaiit' ; qiso 7 •-: r- 
representallvesoftSie .Jjj^cj^i^ s 'aiHl.,f; 


’-j ■ r. 


- * v .lV, 

!; T .,y, : f. ,|- 
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" "■•"'*! ■-! .....iomi, 

in h 1 111 CVL ' rv '■■'m: l>m only 

• W whore (he offender ;. P , ^ 

1* 1 ‘ Cq ! nr * HirtTKil iriMhncm. J5 
r urt ' * ,c . w ’ ls wilFfiina fiorn s.Vnie 
,)f abiwnnsiliri-, whine he hul 
m'cd ,o respond 

s.";: ld ss -".“'"dm 

_ is.ible ;md su on. 

I(ir lh J s Ica - e-s !'Y U wnlcik-ing author- 
|! ,£s side by .side, ihy irjdi 

'£*"* thc no - c] - 11 divides ( heir 

fuiicfioin according to categories 
caving the easier .o the iS53 
l! n ‘ «mi«*rng the dif/icult to lhc 

wil1 have ,o be 
scHhkl by (he milisi] diagnosis which 
r„ ;' p C ™‘ tdc crlhcr according (0 
ru e of thumb laid down hv fhc 
legislature or nd hoc by the lrad£ 
<«oaal body. Neither ideal S- 1 
niK,i nsqiuicj a flexible as well as an ‘ 
expert approach : the lSam« * 

f u rnier and 'he judges cx 5 
hj pothesi the Jailer. a I 
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The ape,, pri sm , <„ Ford. an aerial view 


control of the £*** 

sr£« s 

wj thin which the msuJSJ 

placed. If iii.. 2~. ^ 

- A'ffflEj 

ssrtisaSS 


he Vietnam quagmire 


pNRY BRANDON : 

Ltomy of Error j The Secret 
Mfory of flic Vietnam War 
frjpp. AndnJ Dciitsch. 30s. 


noaal body. Neither h ideal. Diiic- P rcvad the problem we are onruiw^ 

!Kg U Jui wuW MfSvf E 

«uthSS? V | s r ' required !2j"* y Zpro- 

operates once and for all cci^iS*??* lP 00 - lhosc in whom a 
n wHI be a, vulnerable lo criticism S.? W® 1 * Inspector, had 
" '5J S aspect as (he traditional If Jc ec td cri ™aal tendencies. 

“ the other hand it is K L. Without enmo , fcI . 


!•** 


ation, as it is by Dr. Walker in his 
^ of definitions h in 
ho P n of' X s ,?fV R * efaUaUon ia the }nf,ic - 

SS 

socially approved code. This means 

thelSr.M5,i c ^“"^by 


: Sratawas 

■ mem to the'?®- Ihe Ic I 8lh of P“ni»h- 
K nil tL/T rnlher fhan *° the 
for rhne" k a r,a,urnI tendency 
for those who are trying to effect a 

cure to use all the tinicthcy cun ^ 
an d to want more. g 

ne^ WvM ‘ h ? i ust “ntcacc can 
. wlth precision. Wc 

SSfeSS 5 ?^ 

-j rsSS^ssfls 

excessive length the Court ri nt IS of 

usually cut by testanaSrd 0 " ^ 

fsT—F- 

mum. then. iT? . and a mini- 


" VT* ns the traditional If wun " ia| «™encies. ifl < w>oe. mis means 

^SSil ss SS5 ! B&8SS 

BvES&gS aSS«£Sr5 

in Ve Jho/ rom Ihe heiinniffi whm J <>^ to Sm! VlVvef to pronS 0f sentcnce *e idea of 

"fia are the objections to the a d,scrafi on so wide V Uial fn2 ?™ P , 0rt on 0r ratr ^ulion should pre- 

J 1 *™® *he nature i #i“SS? 5 .«« who commit 
sentence. Power 


What we need, thenftta' 
r °f l,vh . ,r 'o In hard^jS 
recognition and ^2 
PMStlng arrangemeals. T 
Rnurd is already ndml* 
twted to serve as the nt*, 
authority. What b 
extension of its jurisdiciiu 
he whole term of the £ 

the conferment on itofik 

of deciding initially, ufa 
J«on « in doubt, whit k 
form of treatment for Hu J 

,J2S f i > ,?n ial wMnstarfi 

system, filling oat Ihegki 

wnnii rc . ady 

would do two things. fSJ 
regulate the grip of the J 
over die prisoner. WbatbJ 
the offender during a jwul 
[wo years (two-thirds oT)E 


the n* h'r U i . ai “Ostment on beiwe#.« „ " , JUSI sentence lies 1? 10 oc *en 

intinpH Cr h ? nd . should be left to mum C <h ° P lax hnum and a mini heencc ; am 

Sv?to J ¥ifh - t,B ® t*me to * a W *N|« ™fe r conditions- 

«udythanlfi»^o S ?» f8r more CarefuJ wtethe mar-^ 0 JUd i es to f* x «t any for ,he ,0 « al 

rIl !! 8C ! SatpreSent > dlscharaino'Ti™ 1 ^.thereby 


.SSiar 10 11,(5 ne " onU e J Urn Tf d int0 "H insteumem cX^V a “ r° Uld , be left t0 lhe ^ 

§!%7i!S ^IgafEE: 3S6 ^SsS- 

Si .‘apssSEZ: «f£3S 

prime oblect nh h ^ e ^ eve the neriod If ^herty for u long ,^ e CQ{ le means leavina a lot tn th yidual nnaf ^ of the incli- ^ c decided by too mini 

&ft3S &3a raH SKtfashsjs sss'Atrsv 1 £aSS?csi a 

s ;«3fiS3tS wS*«krs 6awt»S« kS'ssss 


IllliSt Sp ^SSES IPS: 

« to be sought in a «n.t lf Sa^JiSL .‘"‘t’ ?h- .rep be Mr?** by the sociolSi .with power l ?c\ Uf l) fondly, the iudsM 


c ,, , «*vni h.-h niauc oy aa aoiffl 

dS| r c& “"““Mapper as . 


into iSSUr P0Wet ‘° Jaw. the sentence musMie °' ,he !?' ^Itionul *« ntdiment, 

. kt ^%arn.‘s SscsrSa s?, fi =»wS pswasw 

•.other ®sure and any c onnCxion only « , or uie deterrent effect o^e much third for good beftaulrm* i ^ 9"®" that goes to the moldna of ft 

SSriF 1 ” ^ SHPJ3S 

Yes, Is. provided that ret ri . the contraryit mitfdle^ ^o^hiW ab '«« oMh. n, SS&* 

,h " reformers who h,v. • g ** Motion of th* ..1° ,,^ ° menu in lhe K ienci ol t< 

^ . Today a man who Is «mS to * hlch ^ l>ope lhattbefum 

■ - _ store. 


1 Vietnam war must already have 
s more mark on American 
ty and On the Americans’ idea 
lenisclves than did the Korean 
)r the American involvement In 
r irst and Second World Wars— 
lot merely because Vietnam has 
the first continuous television 
event. The conflicts the war 
yoked and the self-analysis now 
nt are not yet finished ; indeed, 
rama of the war still awaits the 
ises of the Iasi act. 

,‘anwbile ’* how we lost Viet- 
’ has become a subject of seri- 
,ludy analogous to the inquest 
binn twenty years ago. To this 
Mr. Brandon has made a useful 
ibution from the vantage point 
Washington, where mature and 
cled correspondents of the lead- 
gg roreign newspapers are likely to 

I i r more frank access and a 
sr relationship with the makers 
olicy than would their equ I va- 
in London or Paris. Looking 
over the whole period of the 
eh war as well as the American 
Brandon offers some tentative 
usions about the American en- 
emenl and tells us what informa- 
he has been able to gouge out 
en who in these pages remain 
ymous but were all actors on 
. First published in three 
■es in The Sunday Times in 
I, 1969, his research has now 
expanded to book length, 
s opening chapters follow presl- 
d attitudes and decisions, 
g the story from Truman 
gh Eisenhower and Kennedy to 
°ti. Without any obvious In- 
o distribute praise or blnnte, 
Brandon shows that all four 
ents added their bit to the 
lulating errors ; only Kennedy 
3 ‘ ivcd niighl have seen through 
|£ 6 , n ? " dvi « he was given .and 
ped In in lime from the slippery 
roe of escalation. Indeed there are 
M names mentioned in these pages 
8 , re a ° l going to be on tho his- 
jrlans black, list cither for their 


ignorance, their miscalculation or the 
bund emotional alleys in which they 
stuck. Mr. George Ball, Govcrnur 
Harnman and Mr. Clark Clifford, a 
, nawk changed quickly into a deter- 
mined and courageous dove, are 
' “tnong the few who come well out 
of Mr. Brandon's analysis. From 
nieir ambassadorial posts in Moscow 
and New Delhi. Mr. Llewellyn 
Thompson and Mr. John Galbraith 
were well-informed critics. 

Not that Mr. Brandon is concern- 
ed to deal out any more praise or 
blame than thc facts expose. His re- 
lations with the State Department 
and the White House staff seem to 
have been unruffled in spite of what 
he may have known about the battles 
fought out in the recesses of govern- 
ment. Even when he recounts how 
President Johnson broke n lonely 
late-night vigil while awaiting the 
outcome of a bombing raid in North 
Vietnam by praying in a 
church, he describes it generously, 
without a hint of the distaste that 
some readers might draw from the 
scene: to Mr. Brandon thc gesture 
was part of the essential Johnson. 
Mr. Dean Rusk's qualities are given 
their due while his misjudgments arc 
recounted; only Mr. Walt R os low, 
intransigent to the lust, seems to 
score hardly a hit among so many 
misses. 

In two chapters Mr. Brandon does 
an excellent job in tracking down 
the facts of a Polish attempt to get 
negotiations going. in June, 1966, an 
attempt which sagged and finally col- 
lapsed thanks to inept handling at the 
Washington end ; and secondly of 
Mr. Harold Wilson's similar attempt 
during Mr. Kosygin's visit to Lon- 
don early in 1967 — nn initiative 
scarcely better handled in Washing- 
ton in imposing too short a time for 
Hanoi to reply. It is noL ortly in 
this episode that thc British policy 
of support for the Americans, coup- 
led with n vague sense pf the respon- 
sibilities inherited from Geneva, 
added up to a very flabby position 
throughout; all it earned was the 
continuous irritation of Mr. .Dean 
Rusk and Mr. Rostow-nl British un- 
willingness to contribute troops to 
fight in Vietnam. 

Mr. Brandon comes to the conclu- 


sion that American errors were 
founded both on ideology and loo 
great an attachment to rationalism. 
He identifies the rationalism with 
mure precision, finding its source in 
the successful outcome of thc Cuba 
crisis on which Washington was con- 
gratulating itself— is there a myth 
here that needs stripping of some of 
its glamour? Graduated response 
had worked with Cuba and in the 
McNamara minds of the American 
eupilul it should work in Vietnam, 
provided thc pinnners got their sums 
right. 

The ideology is a larger subject and 
less easy to pin down. By comparison 
with China, Japan or even Korcn — 
in all of which countries (he United 
States had been involved in tho 
recent past— there was no expertise 
Jo draw on in the case of Vietnam. 
Roosevelts understandable nnti- 
colonial ideology assumed that 
enough pressure could stop the 
resurtiption of French rule. When he 
had to give way over this Vietnam 
was loft to be slotted in to the stan- 
dard “ Asian ” stereotype. 

Moreover the Eisenhower domino 
view of China as the threat against 
which American action was" really 
needed in Vietnam was followed by 
an equally ideological but false defi- 
nition of the war. Thc Geneva meta- 
morphosis in American eyes had 
created two sovereign states of north 
and south Yielnam and thus aggres- 
sion from the north against Ihe south 
justified American intervention. This 
simplification not only .ovenlooked 
the ren lilies. of the Geneva settlement 
but ignored the seif-propagating in- 
surgency and Diem’s repression In 
1957 and 1958— long before Ihe 
north became involved, 

Mr. Brandon's well-covered ground 


Mr. Brandon s wefi-covered ground 
and the personalities he invokes are 
naturally those of Washington and 
his account is valuable for tbat. Half 
a dozen different errors could be 
marked as the turning point of 
American policy. One that Mr. 
Brandon does not explore In detail 
was the choice and imposition of 
Ngo Dinh Diem as ruler ol the south. 

• Thnt secnis to have been the moment 
whch political knowledge .was most 
.lacking." . , 
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P 0xford University Press 


|BERT HUNTER ; 

|arity in Europe 
?PP. . Elek. 30s. 

fo current trends in international 
pcs have made Mr. punter’s 
r -. “"expectedly topical and 


M it imposed a logic on events that 
largely eclipsed political < and eco- . 
nomic development across the two 
halves of Europe V. How right Mr. ■ 
Hunter is. For nil that the Atlantic 
alliance was no more' than a concert 
of sovereign states, the Institution of 
Nato acquired “ a kind of mystjpal 

. ..»U ■< I it. _ 


Glendon Schubert ^ r L . a " 
and David J. Danefsk? 

.T^.^k d wfU«!crDs&«»th,«;i . - ■ feA^^prpose is to outllnn^ 


F. Scott 
Fitzgerald 
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Nsomi D. Hurnard 
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Indians in 
Malaysia and 
Singapore 

Sfnnappah ^ 
Arasaratnam 

The Indian community in AWift 
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■T*.-. ‘“^Apwieaiy topical and «ato acquired "a Kind of mystjpal 
lyoctam; the cautious preparations authority ”, .unwarranted bv* the 
ahead for a European Security • . facls * a " d ", ils fa?ade U W and 
R*®* and the seeming cower* the authors view, 

&fif Vest .P erflia * opinion, uhdef' hw proved a particularly dangdr- 
PWeeUor Wlllv RraiuiFa ous Illusion , . So potent was the 


ous illusion , So potent was -fbe 

gWfcnce oUaSi5?Sm5 “^T 80 dGa * e '■“» forest ■ 

£ tlc Republic as a fact oi life Do ‘ commIttees » nd 'working ' parties 
two devel'onrtients - slmia!- a Intent 0,1 details, of strategy and, pn 
N? 'h, the pattern of ct^ffronta^ marntenqige of cohesiOMhat. 
B U .W. Europe fand Its essential whe H the • French Government 
Peal dimensions), which wSsel soiiriit, quite properly, ^ to obtain a 
jthe establishment- of Nnin^t^ revaUiatipO of Natps worth against 
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fteeffectai 
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•Werner Jaeger 
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ns oonflief iag-foygltiar at that w 
to establish how Cu tAj 
' CT M* Mttwli haw nuInW 
JJmrideniny in the preset 
xracfun. a maps papier 01? 


Dalzlel Duncan 
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' rjms is the great que 8 ti 9 P- ; ^ 0U ^ l ' were treason wny. me 
grk for the chancelleries - As for French Ijvere actually, ^rawing, graf- 
B^cralpnbHc, the Htbjeoti? still £!. i 0 . n 1 * ?t-if ‘iw dbubt 

'Wr. s Hilntor tS, faster *«¥«* H 5 , rare; Capacity for 

;dfi ihis .'stde-ofnllio uW^tartdlng do. Oaujle’g policy. . 
F ^*!. Ihe w«lte-;bf President “ at Mf. Hypter In Jiis prefacejit)^ 
^s.iriMIbr. Henry Kissingeo— himself a. hei^lit. 

..hero 'the- compiles ted. Not fhflt be seeks In any wayto- 
gj^wng issues. ■ “ crab Nato. abdur whlpb his cominen- 
Li£* fteriing^palht is a -don- tarv js utterly fair as well as itlumi- 
.wall European- security in -ngting ; nor is he advocating, as V 
kJ' ri Jfhsc has still, to be estab- ■ .• some dd^ a tabula i-asa forthwiili of 
DlSJ'it 1 ■' cob text' :qf conflict ,r thetwo mllita’iy alliances* .He feeog- 
&5_.^ eve tepcd in the years after nlzes lpdoeq that they Were sufccess- 
Word8 the onset of m,hLremcnrihtf.th^ very uncertainty 


possible following the Cuban crisis,, 
when the (Wo superpowers took ehPh 
other’s measure— and the building of 
■ the Berlin Wall. The military pattern . 
of confrontation Itself, that is to say, • 
has proved a serious impediment to 
the political job that requires to be > 
done. The Uhited States made a 
major contribiiliori to the breaking 
of the ice with President Johnson’s 
speech of October, i960. But It was. 
not until December. 1967,' that tihe 
OounOll of .NfUo’. fully -.coceipled 
the essential distliietlori between 
Rushan military ; capabilities and 
Russian political ih lent Ions, . 

Because there would seem to be at 
last within Europe (as well as in the 
purposes of the superpowers, the 
Russian invasion of Chechoslovakia 
notwithstanding) agreement . on 1 the’ 
established : pattern . ' of confronta- 
tIoa-4-the. strategic status quo-'-some 
reduction in- the element of force in 
East^West relations, we' are told, is 
now feasible, and even the idea of a 
mutually guranteed Europe " not 
Implausible”. Detente can now. .pro-, 
eefid, provided only that the myth of 

npiA.IHi ... :r: . . 
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Stoic Philosophy 

JOHN RIST 

A detailed exanuiMrion of a series of Stoic piiilasophiuil ideas. 

Professor Rist provides a readable book on a neglected topic for 
specialists and general readers alike. -, 0I ng f 

Marshall Lectures 1967-8 

Marshall, Marx and Modern Times 

The Multi-dimensional Society 
CLARK KERR 

A discussion of the ideas of Alfred Marshall and Karl Marx, comparing 
their views on the role and eventual destiny of the working class in 
social evolution. Professor Kerr considers that contemporary .society lies 
somewhere between 'the free market of Marshall and thc “social plan” 
of Marx’. , 
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R. A. L SMITH 


Reissue 
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Cambridge University Press 

Library Editions 

Reissues of out-of-print classics from the 
Cambridge list 

From jmperium to Auctoritas 

A Historical Study of Aes Coinage In tho 
Roman Empire 

MICHAEL GRANT 
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British Trade and the Opening 
of China 

MICHAEL SREENBERG 

Constitutionalism and the 
Changing; World 
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1 Miner, words the onset of ' fULrn. reipovlhg the very uncertainty 
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juS ot both: !the-.. divfslondf Eur^e. ParadoxicaUy, he 

en «5 ?t 2P SoWet .Uritoir. points out. the eSt a buirbmeht of Nato 

tf mi&l have Jn/j949- provided^both ftn .added 
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■ datV to, nbt takinfe.prec^deDCfe, over, - 1 

the effort tOjUnff^^urbpe, 1 - J -;, * ’ • 
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■ (In cladbg extracts ;frbm General do 
Gatille’s fllI : importflni prijaj canfet- - 
epee of. February,. ZU 1^66) cbm- •» 
pletes a p)0st vali^bJe, and readable, 
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tibns ’’.series. .*•. 
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The Victorian set-pieces of Lancashire 

VIK<II..\ l J.S PEVSNER ; . .... . 


JTION 


J .1 


nikoi.u* pevsnkr. 

Thi' Buildings uf England : Un«i- 
hurc 

Volume I : The InOustnal an.l Cun- 

S ‘ n,lh ; 35s. Volume 

‘ The Rural North. 506pp. ) ih 

Penguin. 


'*■ by no means all Victorian : there 
are. In start with, the great monastic 
ai pl,rne5S ' Cartmel and 
Wh alley. Manchester Cathedral, the 
castle and priory church of Lan- 
caster; there is n magnificent col- 
lection of limbered halls still to be 
enjoyed: RufTord, Sainicsbury 

I much more black than while), 
fJrdsnlJ in Salford, Speke in Liver- 
pool. i wo in Bolton, and— now that 
il has been taken out of Manches- 
ter s hands— Baguley ; there are the 
great Elizabethan stone houses of 
the north, of which Stonyhurst is 

Casilv lhf» am niiait tt *U« .!.Li 


Sir Nikolaus Pevsner’s two volumes 
^.™ ire run between them m 
nearly 800 pages, bo far in the great 
jcries only Hampshire, London. Nor- 
folk and > oi kshire have called for 

more. Even n few years ago such — 

generous treatment of a count v so i. ™[ ih ' of , vvhicf l Stonyhurst is 
dominated by the architecture of the ,lSl i ^ S^mdest. ^ the eighteenth 
Industrial Revolution and its after- SS" ■ ur J f ' ee .™ aI ftrs,t !ess impressive. 

malh would have been unthinkaWe. ,hep ‘ , “ 

Lven now Sir Nikolaus found Soulh 
Lancashire the most difficult area he 
t0 . describe; and while 
the main difficulty was of course that 

id findmg the good and the interest- rr.r-r 

mg among so much drabness and c .v4? r Ir N ' kolaus «l«oies a date 
dereliction, very taxing in' another' f.! lr n 6 ,^ £°r lhe Pwton screen at 
have bcen the problem of fifi! 11 *] Prwr 3 r which gives Lancn- 
e-slablishing one’s bearings in an r . re . a four-year lead over Si. John’s, 
architectural scene so overweighted „ , ld 8 e a f the start of the Gothic 
on lhe nineteenth and twentieth cen- ■ ev [ vy J and fa there anywhere else 
tunes— how much so may be caused in 0,6 counlr y a "Oiinnw" k„:u 
bv the fnnrp i,hm im r . -■ 


*»» iuw less impressive, 
there is still a sprinkling of good 
country houses. Liverpool and War- 
rington town halls, and the battered 
but still stately centres of Lancaster 
and Warrington. The general im- 
pression is undoubtedly conserva- 
riJSf * ir N j kolaus quotes a date 


Liveniool alone. The introduction 
^'Sauth Lancashire is, as Sir 
Nikolaus says, very Jorge I v a Vic- 
torian affair, and (hough the spread 
is of course much more even in the 
essentia iy still rural (north (though 

that includes Preston and Blackburn **«*« Dock and St. George's Hall 
a HS weJI as £ ancaster and . '!> Liverpool, in Manchester fhe town 
Blackpool), anyone whose architec- ball, iTtcs Free Tradti Hall and tho 
lural enjoyment stous nt JfWWi will R Viands ' I ! hm m tu. a , n ,9 thc 


* - Chinese" build- 
ing earlier than the Stonyhurst pavi- 
lions of (710 7 

. Bui despite these fine things the 
? sir? 6f course . overwhelmingly 
° ne ‘ ftk lhe * r «l nine- 
ice nrfi-i.cn tury set-pieces which 

SS"* ™ os J readiI y to mind: the 
Albert Dock and St. George's Hall 

m LlVemnnl n U—1..^. . n#u 


i r «uu» urenirec- 

tura! enjoyment stops at 1800 will 
mive a thin lime of It in the countv 
«€ a whole. . 

For anyone fn (hat plight the two 
new volumes must be required 

ISS 1 ?' bat architecturally 
minded travellers will take Ihem up 
■as h matter of course. Lancashire 


m 


batsford 

Cars of the 
1930s 

|. MICHAEL SEDGWICK 70® 

sm°ri^7« f t^ ,l, ^ ,on tottrin B and’ 
m all over the world 

I . lbIs decade, The author nof 

'jj qwio.swlfcationi but a"so 
explains- ihe social and economic 
climate in which the cars evolved. 

Clouds and 
Weather 

R. R. PILSBUHV ' ■ 2j p 

specially. 

I SiinW demonstrate ■ the 
55gp" belwe€n pcniAs and 

Ideas for 

Canvas work 


p,n‘ j", -i ;' b nan ana me 

f t 1 p a " d . s „'- , brary i thc Harris Library 
n f *,. res,on « Pufitn at Senrlsbrick Hall 

a 1 ^;f" ebu D r y-. p '" raon »"<i 

oioxes at Sefton Park, Liver nnnl 
Palcy nnd Austin everywhere. 

vj-TJf ,BS, T-antf in particular, as Sir 
Nikolaus rightly insists. H. J. Austin 
-must be reckoned the major dis" 
° f l u C L° n cash ire volumes: 
qjchitecls of international 
°f by to stand with the great 
li \ ° f a Oration earlier, and 
.'jJUlS ^ n ? w . n an <l appreciated only 

5K5 • entirely 

regional. One of (he great pleasures 

pf exploring a county in Sir Niko- 
Company fa to^isgover ho„ 

a | nd 1 h ° W r. . Jn 0uential— -many 
strictly local architects were Lan- 
cashire has indeed a fine crop Th<* 

1 • Th r»* Harris® ‘Zde hi’ 
( . ;i name in Lancaster and rcmainpH j n 

h' L® Imf fot<he «plhkUk" 


.ill his sadly few buildings are in 
Liverpool ; Edward Walters was en- 
tirely a Mancunian. At the end of 
the nincteenth-ccmiiry Edgar Wood 
and his partner J. H. Sellers were 
among lhe most resourceful unij for- 
ward-looking architects of their time 
— true pioneers of the modern move- 
ment. J. S. Crowther, doubtless n 
lesser man than these, nevertheless 
showed himself to be an. architect of 
uncommon learning and sensitivity, 
whose buildings stand comparison 
with Scott's best. (The comparison 
is in this case made easy for ps— 
though oddly enough Sir Nikolaus 
does not draw it— through the plac- 
ing of a photograph of Scott’s, St. 
Marys. West Derby opposite one 
of Crowther’s St, Alban’s, .Cheet- 
ham: the similarity is most remark- 
able, but the small differences are 
very interesting too. and Crowther’s 
church is just a little the more correct 
without being any the less lively.) 
Even today the Building Design Part- 
nership, one of the most distinguished 
or contemporary firms, had its origins 
in Preston and remains firmly based 
there. 

Despite all the difficulties Sir Niko- 
laus seems to have- enjoyed Vic- 
torian Lancashire, and as a Lwa vs the 

reader enjoys it with him. He has 
evidently found particular delight- 
doubtless because it is something wc 
can so rarely afford now— in exu- 
berance for its own sake, the "oava- 
her ihromng-away of whole. large 
parts of the budding to spatial extra- 
vagance pure and simple" in the 
entrance hall of the Ryfands Library, 
nd the whole fantastic inception 

Memnn-T 0 ? S* 1 ^ ° f Ashton 

Memorial at Lancaster. ' The Iwen- 

!o/in c T Ury i , and “PedaUy the 
1960s, have left hint much more 

onfff Sy ' and oftC11, afIer an Initial 

• C?«Ji < ! mrncQt or two ' he deli- 
berately attempted fo , make his 

descriptions neutral. His criticism 
when he gives it, is neverthefcss ex-’ 
tremely interesting, ft is {h a » n f a 

"iliTt^h S? i Si y ^ c «cn- 

L„ i” ,th o! lhe modern movement 
has been squandered nmotig the per- 
sonal quirks and gimmicks, the ex- 
pression of which appears io Him the 
dominant architectural chakactcrE 
!f of , lhc decade. Modern nrcbltec- 
h obscr y es ut <he end of the 

i? IfeST" 10 ,ta n,ain cn,r » 


own to earth 


ning is mu done on a sufficient scale. 
1 ragmen lat ion is the result, especially 
xi present, when most architects, if left 
to themselves, contrive seii|ptni;ii 
inoniinients too strong in their display 

Soure rSmi * i,y l ° bv ;,tVclVuh,c 'Hsigh- 

Liverpool University is like a "?,ni 
of buildings ": "You stand in admi- 
ration or amazement 01 revulsion in 
front of one after the other, hut no 
sense of utthvrsirm results.” 

It is .surely noteworthy that so sen-' 
srfuve an hislorian - and moreover 
one who has himself been a great 
pioneer in spreading ihc understand- 
mg and apprecinlion of the modern 
movement-- should feel called on to 
observe that Denys Lasdun's Sports 
Centre in Liverpool is not only an 
affront to its neighbours hut must 
have been meant as an afi'ront. Sir 
Nikolaus is too alert to everything 
genuinely creative for this fo be dis- 
missed as fuddy-duddy reaction. And 
for another and most poignant ex- 
ample, his comment on the concrete 
relief over the main entrance of Liv- 
erpool s Catholic Cathedral deserves 
to be pondered by all enthusiasts of 
contemporary expressionism: 


pfstf-ui 

How light that they a 

biuierf in 1 his grcalai^ 

Victorian cities] Butfajj 
remain the diowphceZ 
learning it has been £ 

llli tr«i im.i «... -l “*» 


The svmboiism of the three cro&ses can 

Sftfi **!*“■, h,u ,hc fomis a "oU 

painful pnmaval oruelty. Whom will 

whom am ibis anneal 10, among those 

7 ,hc c,,theJrrtl Jo nravVr for 


ni«« S ? 1UC | 1 ? "'■Bw of visual plan- 
»'«« « Of delailina, and uhcre EISIJ. 
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-marv; Rhodes 
i 1 «d stimulating; demdiMira- 
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South Indian Paintings 

174pp. New Delhi 
eu6i; £6, 
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approaches to 


It is perhaps the converse of this 
newest bruiajhun rival the cities which 
seem to encourage of nt least wel- 
come n are so careless of their archi- 
leoti ,n |I heritage. Being rude to a 
Georgian square may be the next best 
thiiw-oi- worse, the prelude- to 
puHmg it down. And Sir Nikolaus 
has had to record nn appalling cata- 
logue of loss and dereliction. One 
after another he lists the noble old 
houses belonging to Manchester Cor- 
porn non and " in consequence " ne*»- 
Iccted or derelict. 

Liverpool’s record of destruction 
of fine house* and old churches he 
equally (and equally justly) describes 
as disgraceful: the University lays 
about itself just as London's docs fn 
Bloomsbury ; some of the best dock 
warehouses have gone very lately* 

W £h rC - S,iI1 . lhreatcnctl with the 

iS5f tS? '- rcp ! ;lccnbIc Albert Dock 

ilsdf. This is the city which at the 
beginning of ihis century had the 
happy and surely unprecedented idea 
of naming a group of suburban .streets 
alter nmctcemh-eenlury architects. 


more years ? 

Away from the bljfi 
'ure is not much hapL 
Milnnm- ; ClayionK 

Lnpnoii Hull. Co]ne: J 
i* lcf 1,1 turned beyond h* 
'ike C..lMbJ3 
jural wealth that it nJ 
ihrmv away sueha«m! 
Hm who cares ? As f«L ' 
Georgian core continue! 
by annlcsN commercial 
..comprehensive derebn 
powerless to contain; a5 
•me ceiling of the Mudc 
partly collapsed, appan 
N ik o. a us was there. It is K 
up. but what hope is ihu 

1 « n \ Nrtl ,hal olbff 
afford to he smug u( fa,, 

pen.se : the record it nwd 
everywhere, and the m 
Mftle difference. 

Doubtless readers »a 
small quarrels over 
omissions. It was pres™ 
Hon which led Kir NitoU 
few really w orthwhile At 
Chester - Lancaster Avt 
ton Arcade, Browns' . 
Harder to understand is 
brisk dismissal of thei 
caster Castle, the 
which includes the «, 
wrong attribution of Ik! 
to Ciandy rather than Hai * 
ing out the contribution! 
architects here is In facts 
and instructive jab, (bo. 
which is made any easkr 
jn w hich visitors are nc 
round the building. G 
could il he otherwise 
slips and mistakes and o_ 

1 Sir Nikolaus has given fl 
Ions book. Whatisreifly: 
■tor would he if hehadno! 
led us- to expect so m 
.should exist at h!I, so 
its knowledge, so in if 11^ 
densed, so catholic in i 
ciation. so apt in Ns 
il is an amazing achk 
only one nmn could r . 
accomplished, and wei« 

imtuca stir ably in his debt. 
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fcj n ^ Delb an auth- 

Ufre P am,, dg and scylp- 


. ■ . v/ “u F«iuiiqg;anq sculp- »iAn a *T-l^ S ^ n ^ e d Indian civiliza- 

11 : Manorial Mus- ^ He performed a valuable T he ^ ter on ^^Plure and 
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W. AI.D1SS : 

Hand-Reared Bo.v 
j. Wcidenfcld and Nicolson. 30s. 
Hoot In the Head 
sp, Faber and Faber. 30s. 

lying from the formal garden of 
nee fiction. Brian Aldiss’s most 
.nt' novels point in two different 
:llons. The la tost, The Haml- 
,.ed Boy. is an account of a 
vincial boyhood in the 1930s, 
jslically comparable with the 
|lon of Keith Waterhouse or John 
jo— but Jacking their pudeur. The 
ining title indicates 'that mastur- 
lon is a principal theme of the 
■cl (the first of a series of four, 
Second to be called The Htuul- 
areil Soldier). Last autumn, 
ipgh, Mr. Aldiss offered a perhaps 
re modish fiction in Barefoot In 
ftfletul, reflecting some youthful 
lions of the 1960s. An experi- 
Jt with language and a fantasy 
the future, this book is nearer 
the work of Anthony Burgess, 
irdculariy The Clockwork Orange. 
}th these middle-aged novelists, 
lerested by the life-style of young 
^temporaries (hipsters, pop-fans, 
ip-outs, delinquents), have inven- 
; n fable about such ndolescents 
firmly in the future and created 
ingenious slang for them to use. 

lifter an attention-catching start— 
‘"Hing Serbian culled Char ter is is 
;ing German in a France detcr- 
, % neutral in some war— the 
inth page of Barefoot in the ft end 
Jains the world situation which 
itlers arc to assume. At the out- 
|pak of the “Acid Heud Wur ", 
it bad assaulted the prosperous 
tries with P.C.A.— Psycho- 

tical Aerosols inducing hullu- 
tions. The Serbian works for a 
S®e organization and hus 
eetlHy been posted to war-torn. 
*gisoddefl England. a country he 
'Ws only from crime and adven- 
« fiction. He has named himself 
larforts after the author of the 
tint " thrillers. Leslie Charleris. ’ 
ill is set for a quictlv interesting 
until the author begins am. 
lusly to experiment. The narra- 
'e ; is broken by verses, some of 


them concrete poems, others pustidw 
pop-lyncs attributed to Kr oups called 
The Mellow Bellow. The Dead Sea 
Sound or Phil. Bill. Rub> and 
Feathcrstone-Haugh. These lyrics 
imitate the style of songs like " Every- 
one's gone to the Moon" or "A 
whiter shade of pale but they 
need music i© become memorable. 
Other youthful interests transposed 
to the future arc dangerous driving, 
psychedelic drugs (the older genera- 
tion bei ng classed as “ prcdcl ic ") a nd 
occult religions. Charleris is recog- 
nized as. literally, a ’’ saint ” by the 
English occultists, he lends them on a 
missionary motorcade to the Conti- 
nent. and there he seems to Suffer a 
saint-like martyrdom. The private 
language of the later chapters is hard 
to interpret: 

. . . with blue eyes iinpevitms. up- 
holders all of the couth past wcsciv 
world that could afford to buy its suudis- 
truclion, all terribly brave before their 
oncoming death, all as unspeak ing O as 
G desired. 

Is this the punning of Joyce, worth 
the effort to unravel 7 Or merely or 
John Lennon ? Readers may feel that 
it is not quite clever or entertaining 
enough. 

The plain language of The Nand- 
Heared Boy comes as a relief. The 
narrator was born In 1923, son of'n 
bank manager la a dull midland town, 
and recalls the years of his youth, 
until the autumn of 1939. in a 
straightforward manner which seems 
intended to Inform and amaze a 
younger generation about the .social 
and sexual customs of “ the English 
provinces in the thirties, still labour- 
ing under the shadow of the late 
Queen ’—Victoria. His grandmother 
was washing Venetian blinds, bead 
curtains and antimacassars while 
Hitler's divisions were entering 
Prague. There were maids, uniformed 
with little lace caps and aprons, 
preferring sexual instruction to the 
bank manager's son as though be 
were an eighteenth-century squire. 

The principal theme is by .no 
means "solitary vice". Little girls 
nt kindergarten piny milkmaids with 
little bays' testicles. A big brother 
tenches the narrator, Horatio, to 


iood and thunder 


ulA HOLLAND : 

Jitil the Sun Falls 

*1pp. Ho dder and Stoughton. £2 2s. 

r . Crusades provide territory for 
^imagination of every schoolboy ; 
bow many of us can visualize the 
i beyond, covering an empire, 
ch dwarfed— and so nearly over- 
A. Aw of Frederick II ? Miss 
mland is nothing if not ambitious, 
[tie past three years she has pub- 
r d novels on the Norman inva- 
the Turk-Magyar wars of the 
|«nth century, and eleven th-pen- 
Ireland. Now she tackles the 
Qgols m 1237, when the vast con- 
Jtts or Genghis Khan bad been 
l« among two of liis sons and 
y ot his grandsons. To any histori- 
• covelist, the more remote and , 
Lu e ii known facts, the greater 
. jMlbge and temptation ; Miss 
Ujand confidently states .that 
Smetljoes it’s better, to be undef- 
UJ** right ", and plunges us 
out) pages of bloodthirsty war- 
yurts and.kuriltais, mus- 
J Ped monsters raging- drunk on 
L, yet rigidly obedient to the 
il c °d® °f r the Yasb, a world in 
(r? Cltl es are only, for razing after 
Wi victims counted by sackfuls 
ears, and , the .whole of 
ISrSfy a mysterious and inepm- 
f ® DS| m* Way of life rumoured, by 
[rare trayefier beypnd the ses, 

f Holland has centred 
invented character 
L» s - famil 7 w bo, although they 
mg in ; no history of the Mongol 
ffi seeQl j^bre ahihentic than 
I vSS. P n P«*8&s JC ban’s family 

If =• . • ’ I •; ■••*-. j •; , ! ( 

. - f,‘.v • > -I r’ : - 
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Js Khan of the despised Merklt tribe. 
But so good a commander and so 
tough a wnrriar is he that even the 
drunken Kha-Kbans will tolerate his 
brusqueness and contempt. He 
is sent, with his ruffianly son 
Tshant nnd a biggish army 
of cavalry, to explore farther 
into the unknown land beyond 
the Caucasus— north of Nov- 
gorod across the Volga, west into 
Poland and Hungary. Only at the 
end. when news comes that the joint 
rulers at Karakorum are dead and 
the. advance must halt, does he stop 
to question his actions: “To us it 
is sin, this disorder in the world. We 
had to make it right. How could 
we know (he world is so much larger 
than It seemed ? *' 

How indeed ? Miss Holland con- 
. trives brilliantly to enclose this man’s 
World of physical endurance nnd 
dogged, unthinking acceptance of 
danger and death, so that even 
Arnulf. tlie Teutonic knight briefly 
enslaved in Hungary, seems to belong 
in another, age, another, book. Psiji 
• 'may be somewhat sentimental] about 
his grandson,', who behaves like any 
small . boy in any thriller, and his 
spasmodic moments of lust or affec- 
tion for his two wives, the homely one 
nnd the sexy Chinese beauty, a re . 
. perhaps rather obvious efforts to gain- 
our sympathy. 1 But :the relationship 
with his sofl-rpassionately rival rous 
and often bloody,. y« j an honest . 
'recognition of, primitive "loyaltjr >nd 
mutual admiratibn—fa completely 
"convincing; Unlikely as it may stem, 

; orfe Is forced fold affecU'oq for Psin 
,,phd Into accepting the Mongol mix- 
, turti of Ca^flTian : efflcfoncy arid bar-' 

' ba Hc iaVagejjy f w^ich hfe’.t ^ pfftf sf* 


achieve orgasm, in fraternal partner- 
ship. Their young sister joins in lhe 
game, succeeded by schoolfellows. 
Both brothers achieve climax wilh 
one of the maids — while suspecting 
their father of having tile other. 
Horatio is sent to a single-sex 
boarding school, where all hands arc 
expected to do their duly in loveless 
orgies, nicknamed ** insurance ” after 
the Mutual Insurance Company. Spe- 
cial rituals include "the Maginoi 
Line ". involving the whole dormi- 
tory in a sort of grand chain. The 
code is strict (quite different from 
the Army, according to Horatio): 
relations must be cool between par- 
ticipants— for fear, presumably, that 
a partnership of friends might lead 
to homo-erotic feeling. Solitary mas- 
turbation is thought disgraceful. 

Horatio had, however, achieved 
heterosexual union in the conven- 
tional adult manner very early in 
life, thunks to his parents’ maid. 
Later, with a girl-friend and his first 
off-putting contraceptive, he falls 
down on the job. At Lhe bonrding- 
schcol. he has great success wilh Sister 
Travcn, a kind of matron twice his 
age. tind is also romantically in love 
with her. Horatio’s snobbish mother, 
impressed by the Sister's supposed 
class background, encourages their 
apparently innocent friendship dur- 
ing school holidays. . Eventually 
Horatio recognizes Sister Traven to 
be a self-deluding romancer, pro- 
miscuous with young boys, menially 
deranged. 

It must be added that private parts 
are clearly labelled, without euphem- 
ism. throughout the book. This 
summary, then, may suggest an erotic 
fantasy. Yet it rings true— however 
surprising to youneer readers, edu- 
cated at day-schools. Certainly the 
events arc described too coolly to 
offer the sly stimulus of pornography. 
Some will find certain episodes dull ; 
alii alia. The novel is neatly con- 
structed, the temporal sequence 
broken by flashbacks, beginning and 
ending with the mvstcrious figure of 
Sister Travcn, about whom one 
would like to know more. If she were 
a character in the pun-strewn Bare- 
foot hi the Head, she might appenr 
as Ben Trovato. 


- Miss Holland has no scruples 
about seeming absurd in her use of 
modern idiom; the old commander 
Sabotai says petulantly to Psin 
‘“ And will you kindly take your 
muddy boots off my carpet’”, the 
red-headed offspring of the Russian 
woman who avoided being pitch- 
forked over the battlements Is "a 
cute little baby ”, and Lhe Mongolian 
cavalry, galloping against some new 
enemy, go- in " yipping Yet some- 
how these bold anachronisms 'not 
merely suit thp fast and vigorous 
action of the novel— and the plain- 
speaking, loudmouthed characters in 
it— but they help to build up a world 
whiph seems more robustly alive than 
colour film could make it; just as 
playgoers did pot question, T^mber- 
- laine’s ability to spe# superb Eliza- 
bethan blank verse, the reader of 
Until the Sim Falls will find his dis- 
belief suspended while' Psin and his 
aides talk the language of twen- 
tieth-century .ConnecticuL ' But 
while she is extraordinarily suc- 
cessful at defying the conventional 
. idiomatic restriction* of the histori- 
cal novelist. Miss Holland: must 
necessarily allow ‘history still, to dic- 
tate her, plat,. and history seldom pro- . 
yides more than an episodic sequence . 
to be interpreted ;as each succeeding : 
generation finds relevant. It may be 
that. sojpe will see. the Mongolian', 
conquest >of the steppes us : a signifi- 
cant' part of the Sino-Spvict conflict 
VrMfas Holland imposes no suqb s ig- 
nificanc^. .Rather, although sbe Is 
too wise 'to let historical fiction imply 
more' than an-imagfoative leap into 
the past; she leaves the tender to 
.pander ' the, . relationship between- 
heroic, adventy rlstri and 4m pie 
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MICHAEL JOSEPH 
NEW BOOKS IN 
FEBRUARY 

GENERAL 
JOHN WINTON 

THE FORGOTTEN FLEET 50/- 

Belated attempt to give credit where it is long overdue to 
the ships and men of the Royal Navy in the Far East in the 
last months of World War Two. 

CYNTHIA WHlfE 

WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 65/- 

The first ever sociological study of women's magazines 
In Britain. 

CYRIL WATLING 

DON’T BE AFRAID OF A CORONARY 30/- 

An aspiring and optimistic book, full of helpful information 
for those who' have had a heart attack or whose way of 
life may put them at the rlak of one. 

ELMA WILLIAMS 

THE PANT GLAS STORY 30/- 

Elma Williams and her family of animals are already world 
famous. Now she telfs the story of how she found Pant 
Glas and how it all began. 

MICHAEL IVENS and CLIVE BRADLEY 

WHICH WAY ? 50/- 

Thirteen dialogues on choices facing Britain : the liveliest 
political book for quite a while. 

FICTION 
CYRIL KERSH 

THE AGGRAVATIONS OF MINNIE ASHE 30/- 

DAVID DODGE 

HATCHETMAN 30/- 

ALBA DE CESPEDES 

LA BAMBOLONA 35/r 

WILLIAM RAYNER 

THE WORLD TURNED UPSIDE DOWN 35/- 

TED LEWIS 

JACK S RETURN HOME 30/- 

TOM PENDLETON ’ 

HODAK 30/- 

PETER WAHLOO ~ 

THE STEEL SPRING 30/- 

PELHAM BOOKS 

BRISTOW’S BOOK OF YACHTS AND 
MOTOR CRUISERS 1970 25/- net , 

The standard work of reference. Published by Yachting 
ana Boating Weekly. ■ . * « 

RONA COLEMAN 

THE SENIOR FLORIST 35/- net 

Covers all aspects of commercial florlstry. 

KEN MAYNARD and: ALAN R. MENZIES 

JUDO FOR SCHOOLS' 35/- net 

Describes all the popular techniques and how to teach , 
them., ' 

M. R. SHELDON and . BARBARA LOCKWOOD 

THE TOY BREEDS : i 30/- net 

Practical Information and advice fpr owners of '■ toy ' dogs; -i 

MURIEL GOAMAN 

FUN WITH TIME '■■■■ 30/- net. 

A fasolnatjng account of the development' of tfrhe- 
rfieaaurement for both boys and : glrls. ■ , ■ ; 

CHARLES MESSENGER : . 

CYCLING crazy . !. 30/- net'. 

Gre^t narfies and great moments In, cycle radng. :! • 
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Blake’s political disillusion 


IGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


WILLIAM BLAKE : 

Europe, a Prophecy 

Facsimile. Limited ctiuion. I lie 
Trianun Press /or Hie William Hl.ike 
Trust. Distributed by Rcrnartl 
Quuriich. 52 yuine.it. 


than the familiar green Bril Mi 
Museum copy. 

•Several plates have Hie somewhat 
crude violence of political cartoons 
(rhe bat-winged "pope" on plate 10 
is quite in the spirit of Francis 
Bacon): the figure with the dagger 
on the pnielutmm, which has been 
thought— -in the school of David 


The latest addition In the William 

HI u'mi natod bo o ks'l^Fum/v ' one ' of g. rd . n »? n and hpoilowc'rs who Tee'S ProphciicTooks,' least "of Ihc OirTs- 
■ ■ °> s onc o[ Blake s symbolism a deliberate " dis- lian visionary ; but neither is there 

lilt irilfCA 11 « F MaI ■ I lAn ir.. ...L... < i ■ - 


medieval Gothic art represented the 
true spiritual tradition of Chris- 
tianity) was far from being anli- 
Catholic, holding tha ".subjects of 
the Pope" to be the happiest on 
earth. Only the Catholic Church, he 
used to say. taught the essence of 
Christianity, the forgiveness of sins. 

In Europe there is, of all Blake's 


the Lambeth Books, dating from 
about 1794. This book presented 
special difficulties in the reproduc- 
tion of the opaque colours of the 
colour-printing technique Blake em- 
ployed in many of the plates of all 
but one of the eight coloured copies 
known. The only watercolour copy 
of Europe was not available for re- 
production ; and the seventeen plates 
here reproduced are those most suit- 
able taken from two copies lent by 
l.ord OunlilTc and by Mrs. I.nngdon 
Thorne of New York. This has pro- 
duced minor discrepancies in ihc 
pagination, blit not in the order of 
the text, since the ‘two plates of 
,k Plague ” and " Faming ’ contain 
no text. Technically a triumph, this 
volume lacks the rich luminosity of 
colour of other illuminated books of 
the scries: the Hook of Urizen, or the 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell ; or the 
delicacy of Tha Book of TM. In 
compensation, it contains the magni- 
ficent " Ancient of Days ” f frontis- 
piece) of which Blake made a number 
of .separate copies also. Other fine 


guise " of politically subversive ideas 
•-to represent Burke; with an allu- 
sion io the dagger scene in the House 
of Commons illustrated by James 
Gillray's caricature, in 1792. 

Blake was of course a republican 
and no lover of Burke. His en- 
thusiasm for (he American War of 
Independence was whole-hearted ; 
yet Jike most of the English liberals 
who supported the Gironde but were 
horrified by the Terror, in which 
most of their friends were sooner or 
later slaughtered (Paine himself only 
escaped by a mistake), Blake 
changed his mind. A book entitled 
Nofable Characters of the French 
Revolution (1805). containing brief 
sketches, many probably written by 
Mary Wollstonocraft and others of 
Brake’s circle, reflects this very 
naturajehange of outlook ; compar- 
able with the disillusionment with 
communism of many leftist intellcc- 
fuals In this country after the Stalin 
purges. Blake’s "apotheoses" of 
Pitt and Nelson reveal him as Iheir 
supporter. In foct ihe became sick- 


any purchase in it for atheist mate- 
rialism, whether implicit as our own 
brand, or explicit, ns in communism. 
Erdman may be right that poll lien I 
caution prevented Blake from nam- 
ing the political leaders of his own 
country who were, as he thought, 
leading the nation into the horrors of 
war, with its attendants— Invasion, 
famine, and plague; but he did name 
Newton, at whose trumpet- blast the 


souls of the English nation fell like 
leaves in autumn from the Tree of 
Life, "Battling their hollow bones 
in howling and lamentation.” What- 
ever may or may not be implicit in 
Blake, his attack upon the material- 
ist philosophy, represented in his own 
country by Bacon. Locke, Newton 
and the Royal .Society, i.s all too 
explicit for those political factions 
who would like (o claim him as a 
champion of their own anti- 
Christian and nihilistic activities. 

What is certain and explicit In 
Blake is his perception that false 
ideologies arc tlio root of social 
evils. From a matermlisii philosophy 
and a mechanistic view of nature 
had arisen those social institutions 
ami injustices which conic from 
regarding human beings us things 
and not as immortal spirits; wars 


and i evolutions w ,„ 

follow, hut revolution L 

niij a eou<l 1J,ln S" U 
1794 WI' well kuiDdM 
course of %4Lde*ritt|£ 
we arc still involved 
mas [apiece of 
fnciu", to which Dhk 
years of thought and 
which was with hhn in 
"(><.•« he died, 
of liis prophetic insieJa 
causes of the collapse of 
ami Institutions built ■ 
M Sands upon ihe R C d«a 
the ideologies of Voliak 
ami Newton, fifoke «» 
Iasi a citizen of the ”t 
of this world ’’ of those B 
arc opened to the woridtf 
in the mystical body of 
Imagination ", 


robing without pattern 


Wordsworth’s favourite brother 


— — t-r- i j , wi H uu -■nwibii ±ii uuii me ocean' 

pages are the splendid serpent title* wed with politics altogether- 
page: the last.oaee. showing a mnn ' 


The Letters of John Wordsworth 
glitcd by Carl H. Ketcham 
236pp. Cornell University Press. 
(I.B.E.G.) £4 Is. 

Apart from Wordsworth's own let- 
ters, those of his sister, wife (a 
selection), grid sister-in-law nfe 
already in print, those of his daugh- 
ter are forthcoming, and the volume 
under review contains (hose of his 1 


his letters make a slim and elegant 
volume. He is, of course, best known 
for his death— or rather, for its 
effect on William and his poetry. 
One reads his letters hoping to find 
out what sort of man it was whose 
lass caused Ihc Wordsworth house- 
hold such sharp and lasting grief. 
Tlic result is a little disappointing. 
John emerges as n good deal less *hy 
thnn one had supposed, capable of 

I I 1 !! ne>liSt 1 N n 9.1 a 


SSeniog wife at?d 1 Sorry t0 sce Country- favourite brother. To g non-Words- JfEcy® buM? • * pcci { ,ind 

flaaraLion of reyol Hnn - inS !"«?_ ■renhto themselves about Politics, worthmn it may all seem faintly , to* surviving letters 

Sknown^ ^ aiif cnSmino nl ^ pJS? Wf fv the Most ridiculous, and perhaps it is. None of , h H rricdIy wl,cn ** "'as 

3SK3S*?* 

j 3 b ss-flit assy ^sf ?. 

glorious revolution ”, or, of course, in Lamb and Kents. It n /° J jj hn s Pride in liis 

„„ ^“ e P T a t p j al fig , Llre on P ,nle 10 is of « true lliat Wordsworth’s poetry ESnfi? f ?° r c J ry r' P Ihose vile l.yr- 
SJSX U l ZCn n one L of his man y grows to an unusual extent out of wl ? y dt> , L llcy 1101 Wme 

disguises (he wears- the disguise of his relationships and domestic life, S!3P tDcecmber, 1800)— and the 
God himself In plate 1 1 of the Job nnd the letters of his circle are h,s ilffccli on for Mary 

series) and doubtless here represents bound to illuminate these ; but one “ utc hmson : 

SHE u r nn?Jilf al i re )L 8lon ” which h0 Pf aI1 lh « Sftmo that editors will I have been lending your I clier over * 
Blake Is attacking in the text of this aot turn to his two remaining broth- '*• - ? vcr * 

asm other of his prophecies. To the ers and his two dull sons. 

D.D R 1 -“•JSrWwV'a 


BOOKS 

from the 


«« usimi My dearest MnryLJ till tears 
... ... i & 1 known not 


i . w k Aiitinii ii |i«. 

how to express mysolff.] Thou »>’( f a J 

£SM“ r fi'H what ever 

fate Beful me 1 shall love [Him] to the 


l-idf.] and bear thy memoni 

die grave 

JOHN W01 

(1 his touching retniii 
Michaels farewell to 
from .September, 1802, „ 
before Mary's marriage lot 
Professor Kctcham’s 

tells with admirable 

Mory of John's career, hei 
midshipman in 1788 lo 
18tK) of one of (he 
India men afloat, engage 
meiisely valuable trade ool 
the C ompany, and with (a 
voyage! a personal ■ 
amounting to £20,000, It 
wreck of the Earl of Abet] 
February, 1805, is dcartyi 
W> described, and Pi 
chain's concluding assess 
seems entirely fair— as to] 
f usa I to speculate on theni 
his death to liis brother! 

K oclic powers. The note 
mt, mid draw ulicnlion.U 
new fun which ihe vote 
said lo contain: ihattf 
expectation, Wordswurtk* 
1801, was at work on The' 


UAN HELLMAN : 
funfinlslicd Woman 
pip, Macmillan. £2 1 0s. 

writing about Lillinn Heilman ’s 
obiography Ihc critic feels that he 
ot so much reviewing a book as 
. wing a woman. She was, and 
a remarkable person, and she bas 
tfen a remarkable book. In it, 
'fes Heilman has mngically 
naged to catch certain high points 
',er youth in New Orlovas, in her 
.die and later years in New York, 
llywood, Paris, Spain and Mos- 
Suoh memories, she writes in 
last chapter, about her thirty 
with DashicII Hammett, " skip 
ut and make no pattern and I 
,y know certain oif them are to be 
sled. . . . They are out of order 
d out of time, and I don’t seem 
want to put them into place." So 
Jat she has done is to seize on cer- 
,tn of them, sometimes with the 
ifr of diary entries of the time, and 
rk outwards in all directions, 
climes crossing a previously 
hlished thread. 

yen those central memories, in 
idi New Orleans, the Spanish War 
her. wartime slay in Russin pro- 
the main landmarks, arc over- 
ing, disjointed, for it is only at 
end of the book that she deals 
the four key -personalities from 
er stages of her life: HnmmeLt, 
Whom she gives a moving, a-ffec- 
ate and extraordinarily vivid pic- 
; Dorothy Parker ; and the two 
6 women who nursed and 
her, Except in so fur as these 
iriuminatc the gaps, the reader is 
’wondering Wliuit she actual ly did 
” so, say, 1930 and 1937, or again 
, 1^38 to 1944. She is not so 
ch an 11 unfinished " woman then 
ncomplete. 

reader who knows of Miss 
8pman primarily as a dramatist 
be surprised to find that she 
t mentions the successes on 


Broadway of plays like Children's 
Hour. The Little Foxes and Watch 
rwr the Rhine. Indeed her altitude to 
the theatre baffles even herself. Not 
only has Its glamour never impressed 
her something that " was forever 
to make me difficult for those who 
have the right to think it should 
but she has always been puzzled by 
the conflict that would keep mc hard 
at work m a world that is not my 
world, although it has been my life I 
have had great benefits from the theatre 
liked and enjoyed many people in it , 
but I have wandered through it us if l 
was a kind of stranger. 

“J have cut myself away from it ”, 
she told a Russian friend three years 
ago, "don’t go much, don't learn 
don’t even want to." Beside this itch- 
ing inconsistency at tbc root of her 
work, she seems always to have felt 
a clash (which she attributes to hav- 
ing been an only child) between the 
need for company and the wish to 
be alone. For fourteen years, she 
says — that is, throughout her Holly- 
wood period and her first decade with 
Hammett, whom she met around 
1930— she drank heavily: "1 was out 
of place and the drinking made un- 
interesting people matter less and. 
kte at night, matter not at all.’* Pos- 
sibly as a result of this her recol- 
lections of Hollywood in the golden 
years are something of a haze : 

The people of thnt world ure now. in 
my memory, rolled into one moss in 
ono room, and I cannot be sure that I 
do out mix up die men with (ilic women, 
their dogs with their children or 
mothers. 

Then at some unspecified point, she 
started being psychoanaiysed by the 
late Gregory Zilboorg: something to 
which she barely refers except in 
one illuminating conversation with 
the same Russian friend. It has 
stopped her headaches, she tells him, 
it was long and painful, but '* it was 
belter than it was not”. About the 
sense of this, as of everything eke 
to dp with her life, she is still evi- 
dently asking questions. 


The force of her book then lies 
not in any retrospective nostalgia, 
nor in fullness of self-knowledge, but 
rather in the deep probes which she 
■sends into certain moments of the 
past, coming up with words, images 
and emotions that seem still fresh 
and authentic. She can make these as 
unforgettable for the reader as they 
evidently arc for her: her experi- 
ences in Moscow and Leningrad til 
the end of 1944. for instance, and, 
above all, her visit to the First White 
R u ssia n Army as it ad vn need 
through the snows and the forests 
towards Warsaw. Partly this is due 
to her remarkable gift for dialogue, 
which makes almost anybody she 
writes about come alive : the boast- 
ful Hemingway telling her in 
Madrid that she has colours, 
Hammett damning the first version 
of her play The Autumn Garden as 
“ worse than bad— it's half good ", 
an aunt giving deliberately absurd 
advice about contraception. 

Partly too it is the unusual power 
of feeling which, however disordered 
it may sometimes seem, is strong 
enough to have survived an appar- 
ently reckless personal life and 
some sharp changes in political cli- 
mate. But perhaps what finally car- 
ries most weight is the obstinate 
decency of the woman’s basic atti- 
tudes, as seen In her opinions about 
friendship and malice, or her con- 
tempt for the easy corruptibility of 
intellectuals— the stifling of “the 
early voice that says nobody can 
buy me”— or again her uncertain- 
ties about Hammett's party political 
affiliations, which she attributes to 
'* a certain unspoken agreement 
about privacy 

. In many ways she is telling a sad 
story: the blocking, sidetracking or 
distortion of so much hopeful brilli- 
ance, whether in Eisenstein in Russia 
or people like Hammett and Parker 
in the United States. It is set down 
with an integrity and courage which 
surely oiler hope for the future. 
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S.WENIG 

I Jhd Woman fn Egyptian Art 
Shows In text and pictures 
.the life of women in Ancient 
Egypt. 1 

Cloth covered. 110 s. 

H, HOLTZHAUER 

Qoethe Museum 
Documentation and pic- 
tures of the time, life and 
works of Goethe. 

Cloth covered.- 157 s. 

W. GOETHE 

• Berlin Edition of Poem's 
i In 16 Volumes; 14,006 
. pages. .; - : 

■ Clo^li covered. £28 17s, 0d. 

H, RADEMACHER , 

Masters of German Poster. • 

Alt • / ; ' ■ ; ‘ J- r - I 

. English Edition. v'j 72$ j 

^I531 CH SCHILLER 
-■lEBENandWERK 

-This portfolio contains 32 . J > 
.picture Arid documents on 

•^Portfolio. . : 19s. 6d. 
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IRVING MASSSYt 
Posthumoira Poems of Shelley 

PreS*' UhiversiLy 

After a long Incarceraition in (he Bos- 
oombe dhrlne; most of the manu- 
. script text* o* Shelley’s poems are 
•• now open to inspect ion, and scholars 
are falling over each other in their 

• ^ fi ff rteSs establish just . what 
SMtoy wrote (the Victorian critics 
pad solaced their 6 mpty years bv 

*o establish what he 

• and improving the text accordingly) 
Stnco Cw examiners accept the read- 

fcIIows ’ same Is 
^ UJ 1 the end of the 

.■2®£jS;Ssra* fetah* 


game 


by anal 

presumably, Shelley’s drafts. Nor 
U there any manifest . reason why 
th .® fa ** c °py. when made, so 
open differs from the text , that 
™ ar y pdnted in the Posthumous 
Poems. The most -sensational of the 
changes oceurs in the lwo - stanza 
lyno 'usually known, in company 
with so many others, as “To — " 
and beginning, “ Music, when soft 
voices die . . . Shelley’s draft of 
the poem has the twp stanzas in 
reverse order, beginning, “ Rose 
leaves, when the rose is dead ” 

™ y ). fa [ r copy, follows the’ draft 
and adds the title. “ Memory ", which 
is clearly its true tiheme. In (he Post- 
humous Poetry, however, the stanzas 

are nrrancrajl as -u 1 i .i . 


■EN KAZANTZAKrS i 
tep Knzantzakls 
dated by Amy Mims 

j9pp. Oxford ; Bruno Cassirer. Dis- 
hijted by Faber and Faber. £3 5s. 


as Stanza II shows by analogy— to 
bo rhyming with line 4 at nil, but 

SAX!* 1 " are thc Hn “ ,n 

. W« look on the past 
And stare aghast ■ 

At tho spectres walling, pale and wild 
°f hows whieh thou and I beguiled 
To death In life s dark river. 

Wild and beguiled, nnd not a shmt 
>n sight. Surely this is how the poem 
meant lo bo. What possessed 
Mary to-.ator ft for a word that has ' 
no. excuse on grounds of rhyme 
S,°, r ""W 7 Let us hope SS 

new edipons. As Professor Massey 
tSSSf * rt 15 1* 1 ® orl 8 ir, al drafts, not " after meeupi 

Maf y 3 _ C0 Pylng eccentricities, Uiar -novel opinions in. the 
ane of nrst importance. i about what wc are or'fl 


tents, index or any olba^- 
would pul rhe reader 
save much hunting. 

As a further gamfi . 
number puzzles are sojte 1 
arc indexed as thf pnj^ 
have them. No . 
then for either " MetnotJ _ 
Lurnem "—those title* . 
lobmed like spectres qf 
be lost again in them®’'** 1 
cllchd. 

While ProfeMor 
compared and collatre j 
variants of a com®?, 
tangle as many thread* »* c 
W* are. only half way te r 
Shelley, after, meetfitt.! 


humous Poetry, hpv, 

1 a %?P c6 9/ original draftMnd; ISTJ'fS? M ,^ e ' haVe *em are of ftr^un^rtance! ’ ; ™ i about what w are or W 

. themselves contaleted • 8 Jfofessoi- Massey refer* readers to SH,!?^ 110 ® in i bc present volume. OT • n 

; It, is. one of these that Irvin* . , «rhde pubUshftd in a phijologt- 

cal)0Urfl “ I ofl9<a - 


! about what we ire or ^j| 

« oi numoerings bedevils * L -' " 

■eminS UoIS Coleridge, and Jess offers us nothing b® 

SSl iS' ? oi period Hood : worn-nut ww *.- • jjj *£ 

Sober rulin 8 lbat a note- '$»*** ot an 
book .n a u~ • ■ 5, 7~ ; lion. A heap of llafcj 


UBI fuung mat a note- 

rauld turn to th* back ilremni of inert masochism, megalomania of a 

ad mlto a ISri* # W . 11 ^ GreA kind, messianic 



would 

i end make a new fir«r «... •, :■ ww» 

dloatlvfr„ m .i., < -,.A* n . un *«P<>r»- 0M couM Jlmou 


,,P a y icu ]» r| y hard to be fair 
k j°* Kazantznkis; a biogra- 
[.oased on his letters is even more 
*7 judge, because Ihe mter- 
« the man, the talent, the 
’thing in his life or the tattered 
^Oecomes ajjj resent ns a famil- 
yitb h.aznnnSikis there is always 
wed to say ** Bn d yet To make 
^ present to us or Yeats or Sir 
riii ,■ demanded the greatest 

KrtSLt* 1 ra I y scholarship; but 
Wnlzak,s— who in general seems 

T 9 "K“ b " atroc 'ous writer and 
i?« u . arc 50 Blaring as to be 
n § nses from the pages 1 of 
an . unscholnrly biography 
with his own letters With a 
■mipediate, vivid presence, 
story is a sad one; it 1 cannot be. 
Dicieiy reconstruoted’ from this : 
, Wlti70ut . recourse to Kazan t- 
s autobiographical writings. 
& 11 is the story bf a 
®c 1 rI Greek boy whose child- 
r„- Was JJPPuHing and bkd. an 
effect on him : its results 


OM cojdd dlnwdj 

: S24nS!i res,ata * turn-round Profeisor Massey h« e * 

■ puzzte? 'husband lo wife 

iTJTtn 10 ««Ondh.nd the 

’ '^ len drops the iwet Frankenstein copecti 


^aner 


own volume 
' which; 


fimwetf. 



tion and crazy political iUu- 
' he was warm, he was 
ys alive, and at some level he 
' taproot which did' touch 
realities, however fantastical 
at the point 1 ' where 

* n touched paper! 

' er c js a provincial purity even 
v ‘ ces * romantic prbjec- 
apti - the Rhetorical .^over-writing 
Way as meat falls from a bone, 
re ™ a ^ ns » although, given 
antasies one Mushes to say so. Is 
br «d-abd-water nobimy. 
Jitters, he has another quality 
■more , unmanning .• tq western 
EffH' a ?.d one vvhlch; l8' not sd 
. pi' tn his luxurious public pilose 




I-. 1 


i'b'.l:., ,, 

v- K ji,r 


■style or his rich nnd interesting and 
mostly unreadable poetry; once 
again it is nn endenring provinciality. 
Mow can one not like him looking 
forward to stuffed pork at home and 
a glass of wine, and some new 
fragrant plants in the courtyard, or 
speakipg‘ of “fruit, sweets and 
' bananns, and everything I.', love ", 
and the cognac and champagne of 
Athenian cafes ? Or setting off for n 
picnic with a pink jar of sardines in 
' vinegar, and giving his girl a present 
of a volume of Maeterlinck bound 
in almond-green suede? These are 
early vignettes, but all his life 'And 
however far he travelled he was not 
untrue to the Greek provinces in his 
life, to the curiously high and hope- 
lessly limited intellectual standards 
of Balkan towns. 

As a traveller be is not much use. 
-This is because his general notion of 
the exotic overwhelmed him and 
he drowned in it. At Bokhara and 
Samarkand his pulse beat Quicker, 
but he was unable to grapple With 
the essentials of history or art his-, 
lory or. architecture. He was better 
in Europe, and a better recorder 
where he felt a certain resistance and 
hostility, as ip. England, than in 
Paris, where he kissed the ground 
and, it seems, could feel nothing but 
his own excitement. How different 
Ibis is from the life of Hemingway; 
or Babel m Paris : Is the difference a 
hiatter of literary and persortal un- 
derstanding of life, or . cap it be 
simply that Odessa wtis Jess provin- 
cial, and Babel's eyes less full of 
^illusion ? There, wn^ a moment in 
'Kazan tzakis’s ; .life' . when he , went 
around English I Intellectuals; asking 
them toffU in a questionnaire about 
t^e ; future of the human spjrij f if o 
: saw the result as tragic, but for an 
English render it has powerful- cbmiu: 
undertones. ' . ■ ‘ : 

At one point his undoubted, 
cosmic seriousness; .. a provincial 
: efc^swoteristto: and none, bhd Worse r 
fontlrat l -&eprly ’ I Wan bjm tb? Nb&e( v 
f^^p^iafraturei.' The prizb ja. fact 

•I . ,'r -W; ' r ' 1 


went lo Camus, who wrote Kazmit- 
zalkis a sweet letter about it, but it is 
not possible unless one is both 
unbalanced nnd Greek to think thc 
Nobel committee was wrong. There 
are strong sentences and interesting 
paragraph everywhere in Kazan t- 
zakJs's works, but it is not given Lo 
’ Human beings if "they write to be lo 
others whatever they believe or 
intend themselves to be. It would be 
an important moment for his reputn- 
Uoh if all his letters were lo be 
published in a complete form; he is 
Unlikely to attract the subtle and 
devoted .scholarship that Henry 
James for example has attracted, but 
nny clear, truthful, Comprehensive 
. biography would also be 1 an impor- 
tant book. .The present work is n 
labour of love written by his widow, 
not without literary vices but on thc 
whole" highly sympathetic — still, it is 
neither the full text of the letters nor 
q complete biography. -This fra pity, 
if only because it leaves suspicions. 
Why did the Greek resistance so 
distrust him? and what, more 
exactly* were- his relations with the 
local German authorities ? It Seems 
that these question* can be decently 
answered, but ‘there are gaps. 

..In the end he is to be judged as a 
poet And, maybe, as a novelist: but 
In the- state of Greek writing as it 
wq's in his youth it was hardly, 
possible for him to, .see the impor- , 
tance of Cavafy or later of Safe ris, 
nor, wiis he’InteUigeait enough Math die 
practical finger-up" intelligence bf a 
, writer or the more- formidable Intelli- 
gence of, a European literary theorist 
. to overcome dip pbstacle* and make 
the same . discoveries about poetry 
and style for ; hiniiielf . a$ greater 
writers had (hade. The record of his 
Ufe.fr dne that.we may hatereadibg; 
but : no life, barring thztf of a 1 genius 
which he was hot, could be mdre 
interesting for the literary history of 


much zi bis.., 


THAMES AND HUDSON 

February Books 

Two important books on a key figure in twentieth-century art 

Th© Complete Works of Marcel Duchamp 

WITH A CATALOGUE RAISONNE 
ARTURO SCHWARZ 

This book, which may well remain definitive, was created over many 
years in collaboration with the artist. It surveys Duchamp’s experi- 
mental works, and includes detailed accounts of ‘The Bride Stripped 
Bare by her Bachelors, Even’ (the ‘Large Glass’) and the ‘Secret 
Room nt the Philadelphia Museum of Art. The source material 
includes a critical catalogue raisonnb or Duchamp’s artistic works: a 
topographical index of them; a bibliography of liis writings, lectures 
translations and interviews ; and a bibliography of works quoted by him! 
The choice of illustrations and the colour reproduction were approved 
by Duclinnip himself. With 765 illustrations, including 75 colour 
plntcs. £20. February 23 

Marcel Duchamp : Notes and Projects for the 
* Large Glass 1 

Translated by ARTURO SCHWARZ, GEORGE H. HAMILTON and CLEVE 

This companion volume to The Complete Works presents in facsimile, 
opposite printed translations, Duchamp's projects for his masterpiece, 
the ‘Large Glass', in which he tried to ‘find a completely new and 
personal means of expression.’ These notes form a complete expression 
of Duchamp’s revolutionary concept of art. The 94 documents published 
in September 1934 are also included (except for eight which appear in 
The Complete Works), and of the remnining notes recovered by Duchamp 
in 1934 those most relevant to the ‘Large Glass’ arc included. With 
103 pages of facsimile notes. £12 12s. Februnry 23 

Modigliani Drawings 

FRANCO RUSSOLl 

‘Drawing is thc fundamental element in Modigliani’s search for 
expression and in all of his stylistic achievements,’ writes Dr Russo! i 
Director of Hie Brera Gallery in Milan, in his introduction. The 
splendid reproductions present the -finest of Modigliani’s works in pencil, 
watercolour, Indian ink, charcoal and pastel. Each illustration is ftilly 
described in the catalogue raison n6 and cross-referenced to the biblio- 
graphy. With 98 plates; 4 in colour. £6 6s. February 9 

New Japanese Architecture 

EGON TEMPEL 

The astonishing originality and vigour of post-war Japanese architecture 
are ftilly apparent in this survey, which contains nearly 500 illustrations 
of work by Kenzo Tange, Sakakura, Kikulake and other leading archi- 
tects. There is a historical introduction, and the plates are accompanied 
by ftiil commentaries, With 4fil ’photographs, drawings and plans. 
£6 6s. February 16 

Science in Archaeology 

REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 
Edited by DON BROTHWELL and ERIC HIGGS 

The publication -of the first edition or this work was hailed in the 
Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society as ‘the most valuable so (hr ’ of 
thc * many services to archaeology performed by the firm of Thames and 
Hudson • The original contributors have brought their chapters up to 


' • Jv . 


date for. fhis new edition, .which contains 120 more pages of text and 
many more illustrations, Two neyv sections (Microscopy arid Radio- 
graphy, and Statistics)- have been added to the existing sections on 
Dating, Environment, Mnn, Artifacts and Prospecting, With 40 plates, 
139 line drawings, 74 tables. .Cloth £7 7s, pnper 42s. February 9 

Salamis fin Cyprus 

HOMERIC, HELLENISTIC AND ROMAN 

VASSOS KARAGEORGHIS 

A survey of the important archaeological discoveries made id recefii 
years, under the author’s direction, at the site of. Salamis— -the ancient • 
city on the Levant coast of Cyprus. Dr Karageorghis (who is Director 
of the Department of Antiquities in Cyprus) concentrates chiefly on. the 
early period of the site, and in particular on the remarkable finds from 
t|ie great Necropolis. With 145 illustrations, including 17 in colour,and 
33 plans and drawings. ’New Aspect's of A iniquity.*. £4 4s! Februnry 16 

, Sc iplo African us 

SOLDIER AND POLITICIAN ' 

H.H.SGULLARD 

A major new study of one of the central figures in' Roman Republican', 
history. Professor Scullard holds thc Chair of Ancient JJistpry at London 
TJniversity and is General Editor oF'Aspectsof Greek" and Roman Lite/- 
the series to which this; book belongs,- With 40 illustrations, 13 maps 
and plans. 50s. February 23. . \ 

Bach V v o • 

REVISED EDITION ' 

\VERNER NEUMANN' ■ V; } 

ProfessOr Neumann is oine of the riibst emlhent of living Bach scholar, 
and this completely new and revised edition of his book will be widely 
welcomed, ' .With; 124 illustrations;; . ' Pictorial Biographies.' 35s. 
February 16 . : " . ; ■ 
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TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 


iTERATURE AND CRITICISM 


The chemistry of travel 
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AI.AHI1' JACOB .mil PAUL 
flOKAJt nr • 

A Russian Journey 
IMIpp. ( asscll. £2 ffls, 

CO! .Em: MODI A NO : 

Twenty Snobs nnd Mao 
T ranslated by Jacqueline Uuldick 
182pp. Michael Joseph. 35s. 

INGE MORA TH nnd ARTHUR 
MILLER ; 

In Russia 

240pp. Seeker and Warburg. i5 5s. 

4'YNTniA NOLAN: 

A Sight of Cliinn 
165 pp. Mac-mil Inn. £1 5s. 

Travel books arc noi object ivc guides 
nr catalogues, nor (in (he sense of 
.sol f-cxplora lion) can they belong 
wholesale under autobiography. Jifet 
ns cookery writers, whether of Mrs. 
Beeton’s or of Miss Toklas's variety, 
muiL lend readers to the stove, so the 
travellers, in Inking us, with them, 
vhoukL have in mind some form of 

f 'reductive confrontation at the end. 
t may be that all that will be pro- 
duced In the reader arc voycurtsi 
feelings of relief at not having made 
the real journey in person; bill other 
writers or journeys start a particular 
chemical change with the insights 
they, bring us. i\ is this random 
quality of result, as much as any 
flexibility in the genre or exotic 
appeal of the faraway, that keeps 
this writing alive jn a shrinking 
world that one might have thought 
could do without it, or at least would 
prefer a novel. Here are four travel 
books by Very different authors: do 
they work any chemistry 1 
Mr, Jacob supplies iyards for the 
narration of a trip " from Suzdal to 
Samarkand", but his partner is an 
accomplished artist whose pencil has 
a quick and disciplined line, mel- 


make Soviet Central Asia two-a- 
ponny. They are cheerful, intelli- 
gent, observant. Mr. Jacob has four 
earlier years' experience of Soviet 
Russia to draw on and this helps 
with the vagaries aJ Intourisl (though 
not, it (teems, with those of Russian 
transliteration). He acts throughout 
as “ keeper ” to his ^rlisL-eompanion, 
himself no bewcppier To foreign 


travel hut clearly with nlhcr things 
d» his mind than the price of a Lenin- 
grad meal or the way to reply when 
masted by strangers in Georgia. The 
ironbfe, is that when the text of A 
Russian Journey a Mem pis to be more 
than an extended caption to the 
drawings it gets out of control.- 
Fact rushes in upon fact. Ten lines 
cover Bukhara's history, its Arab in- 
fluence. total of mosques, popula- 
tion. irrigation, natural products: 
Kiev pels similar treatment; .Samar- 
kand likewise. Hard on these instant 
briefings come people, some dull and 
inconsequential, others (such as the 
translator of James Joyce, whom they 
meet in Tiflis) with a great deal they 
could (cl| u$ if all were not in such 
a hurry ; while a third type of person 
emerges, at limes deviously, from 
hi-slury (Russia's, or Mr. Jacob's 
own). Luckily there is no index. 
Each pause for breath is filled by 
details of food and drink: what it 
is called, what are its ingredients, its 
price. In 'between come Mr. 

Hogarth’s windows, thirty large 
drawings peeping out, precise and 
vivid. This aitial admires Art Nou- 
veau. In particular (ho buildings put 
up early in the century in Moscow 
by ShcMitcl, so that his version of 
that drab city is a bright and largely 
architectural one. Elsewhere he finds 
a good balance between old and new. 
and there are some people who look 
interesting, even though we do not 
/know their names. Mr. Jacob should 
have been equally selective. 

Colette Modiano has a very rough 
time of it in China. Her visit (un- 
dated, but one guesses if to be just 
before a brief tourist boom came 
to u n end with the Cuftiiral Revolu- 
tion) is as guide far a party of " mem- 
bers of the European upper crust 
and a cantankerous bunch they are. ' 
The trip is from Peking to Sifcn west- 
wards, Shanghai eastwards, and out* 
by Hongkong. On the way they ate 
fortunate enough to see Loyang, and 
the generally inaccessible Buddhist 
caves at. Lungin en which form a his- 
tory of Chinese art from the Early 
Han to the Tang dynasty. One of 
her party stays in the coach, and 
M ine. Modiano is alarmed. 

“ Mv dear ”, «he murmured, " |‘ni per- 
fectly all right. But what do you expect 
me to do In your grottoes 1 In any cave. 


\\\ have forgotten everything in ten 
minifies I ” 

in this fashion Twenty Snobs ami 
Mao adds an extra dimension to the 
standard laics of Chinese incom- 
prehension when faced by normal 
western tourist behaviour: these 
tourists ore not themselves quite 
normal, so wc see China doubly out 
of focus. Mmc. Modiano is a- nice 
woman and genuinely determined to 
enjoy the tour that her clients seem 
to have strayed on to by accident 
i«s when, boating on the Summer 
Palace kike near Poking, a spot of 
blindingly obvious charm, they sud- 
denly wish to go shopping and insist 
on returning to land). She shares 
curious half-stated moments of sym- 
pathy with the Chinese assigned to 
her group, making them triumph with 
her at the small concessions she 
wrings from authority, or share her 
anger when officialdom remains 
stupid or ignorant. And she is 
always witling to learn— for example, 
(hat in the east the obvious truths 
arc neither obvious nor true if other 
fnctors carry a higher loading, But 
all in all, net clients make this a 
journey one is glad to have missed. 

How different is the Russian trip 
made by Arthur Miller and the bril- 
liant photographer Jnge Morath, who 
is his wife. Probably no visitor to 
the Soviet Union enn expect a better 
time than can u-n acceptable play- 
wright i.A View from the Bridge was 
running in Moscow), and (he theatre 
itself, so high in Russian popular 
esteem and yet with something of the 
style of an older elegance, pubs the 
best possible face on the country, a 
face which not even the customary 
battles with censorship can make into 
a mask. And on censorship, Mr. 
Miller is asluto: 

In the West, where everything in art is 
allowed, the artists feel unneeded by 
society, supercargo. Here, the repression 
is a mark of art’s importance, otherwise 
why would government bother policing 
111 

This is an accurate and .disturbing 
question, and hi Russia is full of such 
probings. They do not have space 
lo be developed (text pages number 
less than sixty), but they arc staled 
with economy and quite without re- 
dundant side-information or ^pecula- 
tion about details: if, as happens with 
the veteran writer Katayov, Mr. Mil- 
ter come* up against silent areas of 


the past (hut cannot be explored, llu-ii 
lie keeps silent. This means that when 
other areas start to open out, they 
can do so to clfecl. One example is 
his i re a lino nt from Mine. Furlscvu, 
who as Minister of Culture i* 
appalled at the cuts and distortions 
made lo Miller's play in translation 
when he remarks on these; she 
promptly looks into the matter (also 
into his royalties). So that Inter on. 
when the question is asked why the 
translator was chosen, it cun be 
admitted with disarming honesty that 
no one at the Ministry knows: he 
prnbubly just got in flrsi with idea 
and script. 

The photographs arc a line coun- 
terpart to this spareness, being 
tonally very contrasted and wcJI lit. 
Perhaps we arc given the horse- 
drawn sleigh rather too often (it 
appears on the baok and front of 
(he jacket, and also opens and closes 
(he section of plates, thus killing the 
accompanying lines from Pushkin 
and Gogol). But the other subjects 
fully earn their place; superb por- 
traits of artists and writers, rooms 
and stairways in Moscow, art 
galleries, a ballerina's dressing room, 
the. Leningrad streets and colon- 
nades, lakes and woods in the coun- 
tryside, dawns nnd twilights. We 
are made to work. The Miller 
chemistry is lo force us to match his 
wry questions and throwaway com- 
ments against the explicit life that 
speaks from her photographs. Their 
Russia cannot be explained away. 

In A Sight of China the Nolans 
try lo make us sec straight, rather 
than think (straight or crookedly) 
about the world. Their gaze out- 
wards from the south-east Asian 
mainland is not. Tor once, in the 
direction of Europe or America, but 
south-eastwards to Australia as part 
of a kind of therapy. Is Sidney 
Nolan's septuagenarian uncle right 
or are Ihe psychologists, about the 
artist's work, about Australia and 
Its primitive terrors for the expat ri* 
ate ? Have wc been putting in new 
and shining pennies and getting them 
out bent ? Where are (he Abos 7 


etters iri Canada 


What is the exact sin 
light over the bush, and, 
i mini can subjcct-maitcr 
dood hut not the Min 
inspires 7 

I heir journey 
enough in Australia, m 
Nolans hrst chapter tfh 
of us shape, pace and in* 
many another whole book, 
for example why its small, 
unattractive, can generate 
lion). T hen they fly tofy 
and West), A f glia nistan.it 
again, and into China, 9 
without an itinerary o( s 
Merc Mr. Nol;in seizes up : 
not at first respond lo Ik 
<" illuminated anil block* 
apt self-diagnosis), and let 
a man who lives by and* 
ponses he feels they m 
once. Luckily this condif 
lierhups hecau.se' he fiodi 
Chinese are frightened ti 
foreigners, perhaps b 
Temple of Heaven in 
covers a wish lo come 
paint. And by the time tk 
Soochow he has tkei 
although revolution and ( 
gcthei permit no art. it ail 
all right eventually. 

He refuses to buy Ik 
argument that Mrs. Noha 
T* A ( iolden Age is sote 
into an individual, perhaps 
from some mysterious Pm 
and I tell you. you bloody* 
find it anywhere but ku 
reply), hut he has at to 
that man may be bothya 
intellectual Or so hb w* 
just before they fly out if 
world of *' nervous now? 
nail-biters ", Four Nob* 
in terracotta adorn tbek 
Nolan, no mouse* 
Boswell, has the wMa 
watch her husband 
the mists clear, and i 
memorable hook aroudi 
side this craving for ft 
response. T heirs is « A 
optics. 


Bnadiun Literature No. 4! 

aQuarlerly of Criticism and Review 
ailed by George Woodcock 
|4pp. Vancouver: University or 

bilish Columbia. SCan. 1.25 a copy 
{Can. 4.25 a year) 

nice its conception this periodical 
|s witnessed a profound change in 
flnadian literary sensibilities. This 
Sue contains new poetry, short 
Btobiographics by Canadian writ- 
es, and six essays on the changing 
terary scene since 1959. 
iOn the whole the essays by 
Inter* on their work are the most 
appointing part of the volume. 
&ey nil lack genuine inspiration, 
jjplch may huve resulted from being 
frUten for an occasion. And per- 
ils this genre of writing, of which 
fc . have seen so much in recent 
l&TS, is wearing itself u bit thin. If 
fed one after another, however, 
esc short confessional pieces pro- 
Jde n series of vivid contrasts from 
anadu's increasingly rich cultural 
abric in a way which is never self- 
nsciously Canadian. P. K. Page, 
r instance, poetically evokes the 
junosphcrc of his three new-worid 
omes : Brazil, Mexico, and Canada, 
fordechai Richlcr. the eternal 
reunite. reminds us that Canudinn 

! rs still inhabit an “uncertain 
I”, while Norman Levine, 
er Montrealer, finds the answer 
at problem— as do many Canu- 
-rin. permanent exile. Another 
l of the same sort of insecurity 
ovided by Hugh MncLennan. 
i he is not pontificating on 
i, revolution, and his persona] 
y to adapt to both he gives 
remarkably accurate reflcc- 
on the negativism and defeat- 
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KRic sHurroNi 
Hiat Uptravefled World 

286pp. Hodder and. Stoughton, £2 5s. 

'Mr. Shipton has written before of 
ipiany of hH adventures, and since this 
niw work seta out to give the essence 
of his life as a mountaineer one 
would expect jSoiue ^VoerH pf repeti- 
tion. Yet so rich afe ids memories 
that even the better-known expedi- 
tions are pinpointed: by a single new 
.anecdote- that enhances a familiar 
ttory arid idea it to. the present n\c»ie, . 
Apart from -a 1 fall apprenticeship )□ 
.fae British Isl and ip the Alps, Mr. 
Shiptqn hptt . travelled- and cli rtibed fn 
Africa as -a. young than, in Asia 
.supremely and superbly, and in 
recent years, most frequently in 
>outh ApVetfica. ; py s widespread 1 
vsnlh au^h wealth of . 
? t.«Xpori once , j taice Coherence • 

. ,aitd part eq\ from hw; own Increasing 

about 

the Worldv and >11 Is so modestly told. 

‘For the style, is the man, and the 
man:is the jtorv: in m eta of cOm- 
W Me Shipton 
Sr bftl rT 0Wa privat6 value 5 ’ 
basJittledime for 
Mie rigourt of physical gymnastics; 
nor is he really in;swipathy with the 

; prasures’ of stroS^SSt 

KoupiiflegU! 


only the briefest reference to this ; 
instead the 'keynote of hb book, as 
of his journeys, lies in his sponta- 
neous simplicity. When Mr. Shipton 
sees, crisp in fresh snow, the tracks 
of an animal certainly unknown to 
science and probably corresponding 
to the Sherpas' mysterious yeti, he 
' indulges in mo sensationalism but 
gives a quietly reasoned summary of 
the eviderice of hi? eyes and of the 
conclusions he has drawn. Then 
thrire have been many times, in dis- 
tent and disputed places, when he 
has been, in danger of his life, but 
tberc.are no heroics: It has. been his 
steadiness; arid calmness that have 
saved the situation. 

■ .It may have been this very absence 
of tension that led to the greatest set- 
back of his mountaineering life. He 
writes briefly but frankly of the sud- 
. dttv dwiiec of plan which ted to his 
bebtfe replaced by -(the then) Colonel 
John Hunt in rije leadership pf the 
party that was : to climb Mount 
Everest in 1953. Mr. Shipton says 
m fairness to those who made (his 
decision tbal it: could well be vindi- ' 
cated by the parly's subaequiat she- 
ctoe; and yet It i$ dear from his: 
references ithat 
the mechanics. -pf-' tt» jehango— ah' 1 
abrupt reversal of a vaUd^y con- 
Itrtneq ; appOmttneikt— ^ere dt e the. 
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R, G. R. KING ; 

. The Antarctic 

276pp. til and ford Press, £2 ISs. 
DAPHNE MAGHIN GOODAI L: 

'Hie Seventh Continent 

74pp. The Priory Press (Priory House, 

, Royslon, Herts.) £2 2s. 

Mr. King, who Is librarian and 
information officer at the Polar 
Research Institute, Cambridge, has 
written The Antarctic in response lo 
a notable Increase in inquiries about 
what Antarctica is really like and 
what goes on there, to such general 
readers n is the resort of men who 
are willing to brave at any cost an 
extremely hostile environment : they 
sec the generally uncoordinated 
erroris of a succession of heroic 
explorers stretching all the way from 
James Conk to Vivian Fuchs and 
Edmund Hillary. Most of these ex- 
peditions were tinged with some 
scientific curiosity, but their general 
effect was to slice Antarctica’s enor- 
mous iced csike into nea:i sectors and. 
incidentally, t6 destroy large sections 
of the fauna of the Southern Ocean. 
Most of Mr. King’s book ig devoted 
*3 " ^ knowiedgeable exposition 
,of what this involves: only when,, 
for instance, he a (tempts to tum- 
marize the complicated physics or 
the upper atmosphere does he over- 
simplify the matter,- • ; ■ 

VEut fn hla conchidink chapter all h 
.almost miraculously cnatiged, bv an 
qcLof lnternalioflai policy. The iited 
replaced by ciuaters of ; 

' Hhffiwf °* ■ 'in peat n antes— ’ 

HUmppldt, Guass, Weyprecht, 
Georgi. Van Ajlen / Ghapmao* Beri;- 
Mr-wc aJ! scientist* { tfa e network 
rivalry gives 


JHH2-81 to the 
eirort of 1937-58, from 
Horn (lie Antarctic 
enMiring peaceful 
lion in AnlareticAtti.lm 1 * 0 

And what next?' flj 
that the old Adnm b » 
Though neither the W* 
nor the Soviet UmonJ* 
ccd eventual terri'OJ^ 
Mr. King notes 1 thri* 
cans arc at the 
and the Russians. , 
effort, at two other WJ 
Magnet ic Pole and 
lnacccWbility. St^i^ 

Jung M retch oven m 
limes, and pefhap* ?..^3 
admit that sheer st^g 
tho harvh«t of ' 

({luccd intcrna|ioiBJ:«*H 

his aggressive spo 1 *- . " 
One of Mr. Kiag** 

'•Tourism hak recofllu. 

small way and mgy 
ably in the years w 
was hound to 
' Seventh 
conifnenj has 
enfh heaven lo.ahtennj^a 
the past decade. buMfra 
to T fear from 
all a strong-mmob® ■Tui 
folk who » 

'borecs to -W Jjjl 
bos something 

CWe '-and'-^SSSPsi 

started *j«nea T*>hkW 
conducted; Ipj? JJ 
Antarctic penin*<J: JJJa 
criticisms to 

m«ite . fa«' i her; 
ohieclx to Mr.^SowTj| 
about tiw 
lion to p»ri-up 

^phoWgraphs^re^^ti 

Mti^ker 
,:‘wheri 
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Americ# 

lady in Ihe 
ratioa of a 


ism which plagued C'anudi.in writer, 
until the end of the I951U. Doroth\ 
Livesay, like Margaret Laurence, 
presents still another trend in Cana- 
dian sensibility : a new interest in 
black writing and black culture 
which is not inhibited by historical 
or contemporary racial tensions. 

Anyone who wishes to find out 
what has been written in Canada dur- 
ing thc.pnsi decade might well turn to 
the critical essays which accompany 
this issue. In an informative, well- 
written essay, A. J. M. Smith 
reviews Canadian Literature 1959- 
1969, while Gdrard Tougas re Heels 
that French-Canadian letters ha\e 
passed in scarcely a decade 

d'unc (literature dc province, h pen 
pr&s inconnuc & I'ritranger . . . au rang 
des lilteraturcs mine arcs cn pleinc 
expansion dont on parie ti New York, ii 
Londrcs, 6 Paris, et a Prunkfort. 

The present literary output of 


Quclicc is also more diversified! In 
addition to novelists uf the quality of 
Maric-Clairc Blais, changes in 
Prench-Canadian education have 
produced notable works in politic a l 
economy, history, and science, rare 
before the I9(»0s. In reviewing 
Canadian poetry in the l l JWK, Mr. 
Louis Dudck also appears optimistic. 
A new generation of Canadians has 
produced a new, indigenous 
audience, and at lensl three English 
Canadian poets — Irving Layton. 
Leonard ‘Cohen, and A. W. Purdy 
(ivhosc poem “The Time of Your 
Life" is ai once refreshing, original, 
and highly Canadian)— have been 
reviewed internationally. W. H. New 
writes about Canadian novels in the 
1960s. while Peter Stephens, in one 
of the best essays, attacks the two 
sacred cows of Canadian criticism. 
Marshall McLuhnn and Northrop 
Frye. 


Pens of the people 


JULIO CARO BAKOJA ; 

Ensayo sobre In litcraturu dc cordol 
442pp. , Madrid: Rc vista* dc 

Occidenlc. 240 jptas. 

Seflor Baroja has written an admir- 
able history of Spanish popular 
literature from about 1700. His book 
is likely to remain a standard work 
in its field for many years ; and one 
hopes that when a second edition is 
called for someone will think it worth- 
while to add an index, for this is 
badly needed. 

Until a few years ago Ihe study of 
popular literature was for the most 
part ill-served by hislprians. In this 
country it was left to nineteenth- 
century antiquaries like Charles 
Hindley or John Ashton to preserve 
what they regarded as quaint or in 


some way memorable, without very 
much in the way of serious comment, 
(ncvltnbly, however, one is grateful 
to such men. for they performed a 
valuable service In recording a .great 
deal of material which might other- 
wise have been lost, or languished 
unknown in libraries. 

There are now welcome signs of a 
chango in approaches tp popular 
literature. De la culture populalre 
anx IT et IS 1 slides, by Robert 
Mandrou, is a case in point : a re- 
mnrkably successful attempt at 
evaluating, in both historical und 
eociblogical terms, French chapbooks 
printed at Troyes.' Another example 
is the three-volume Deutsche Volks - 


Ill-remembered 


PHILIP REDER: 

Epitaphs . 

124pp. Michael Joseph. 25s. 

Every few years a book of this kind 
turns up which purports to be a genu- 


[aph, so is Goldsmith's quatrain on 
Ned Purdon, here transmogrified to 
4 ‘ Pardon"; Lady. O’JLooney who 
palmed in walcr-cojburs and was 
first cousin- to Lady Jones (rather 
dubiously reputed to be at Pewsey) 
turns here into a Mrs. Maria Boyle 


IcV 
- Suffolk 

LIAM WHrrR . 
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Ine collection of curious and unusual of Bandon, first oousln to the Bari of 
epitaphs. Unhappily nearly all of- * Cork ; and the genuine Hannah 
them are simple compilations front/ Twynnoy of Malmesbury, who really 
earlier gatherings, which contain little was killed by a tyger, is now absurdly 
that is original but only an ever-in- denominated Hnonaih Trtlyne, and 
creasing number of corruptions and there are. five or more.ertrors of trah- 
inaccuracl.es. The. present offering is scription In the nine perfectly. de$r 
no exception. •■! lines of her inscrlptfou* 

Among the preposterously non- None of the pieces generally re- 


. None of the pieces generally re- 


Lost, all lost 


liiidier. which appeared in East Ber- 
lin in 1968. Now from Spain comes 
Seflor Bnroja’s book, somewhat dif- 
ferent in scope but equally scholarly 
in its approach. His qualifications 
for writing this kind of book n/c 
something more than academic, and 
his discussion or ballads, popular 
sons'! and prose demonstrate that he 
is able lo enter, partially at least, the 
climate of feeling among (be urban 
poor, and to discuss their literature 
with rare insight. 

The origins of the 41 literatura dc 
cordel " are of course of great intrin- 
sic interest, but its survival into the 
twentieth century is a very much 
more puzzling matter. In the 
general .search for beginnings, 
the notions of continuity and 
survival have received very much 
less attention, than they desorve. 
George Orwell, it is true, touched 
upon the matter briefly and la'n- 
talizingly in an English context, 
but the way In which a tradition lin- 
gered in Spain certainly into the 
1920s compels attention. Thnl it was 
able to lay so firm a hold upon the 
minds of -those who lived In “los 
barrios popularcs *' prompts ques- 
tions about Its relationship with tho 
vivid Iconography of the Catholic 
Church In Southern Europe, or about 
the nature and extent of popular edu- 
cation. Questions like these, alas, 
Seflor Barqjfl does opt ask. His splenr 
did book leaves Ihe head*?' riot dis- 
satisfied, but certainly wanting more . 


U'AI.’I i-:r HASKNULEVFR : 

Irrtuni und Lei derm-hull 

JJSpp. Berlin: Llnivcrsilus Verlug. 
DM I9.RU. 

Nearly thirty years after the author's 
death Walter 1-1 Usenet ever\ novel is 
published from his iVuc/iftm. with un 
introduction by Kurt Pin thus, his life- 
long friend. Hascnclcver's career is 
typical of the generation of German 
writers who made their revolutionary 
impact at the lime of the First World 
War. His play Dcr Sofia, written on 
the eve of the war and first per- 
formed at its height, in 1916, was the 
first Expressionist play to reach the 
stage, U raised the baltiecry of tire 
sons against (he fathers, and served 
as a modcl'for a score of other plays. 
None of Hasenclevcr’s later works 
quite came up lo that first spon- 
taneous success; yet while most of 
his contemporaries fell silent once the 
storm of Expressionism hod blown 
over. Hnscnclever held his ground 
with satirical comedies, for which he 
showed a remarkable talent (one or 
two of them have been performed in 
this country). His career, like so many 
others, was cut short by the rise of 
Hitler. He led the rootless life of an 
exile, in London, France, and Italy, 
and was interned in a French camp 
at (he outbreak of war. In June 1940, 
at the approach of the Germans, he 
took his own life, a few days before 
reaching his fiftieth birthday. 

It was during those last five years 
of restless wanderings that he wrote 
Irrtnm und LcMcmcliafl, his only 
novel. It is a curious mixture of auto- 
biography and fiction. Hasenclever’s 
own description os “a piece of Ger- 
man private history' 4 fils It exactly. 
The narrator tells his own life-story, 
covering the years 1900 to 1930, but 
he omits an essential part of it — his 


career as u writer. Instead lie confines 
his story to iii.s erotic cxpcrieni.es. for 
it seems lo him (hat women had been 
ihe decisive factor in his life: “the 
way out from the desolate present", 
flu takes his point of departure from 
his flliicth birthday when he receive* 
three letters from women who hud 
played a crucial part in his life. He 
then sets out to tell the story of these 
women and his complicated relations 
with them. Each of them is seen as 
the embodiment of an epoch: the 
stages of his journey being Berlin, 
Paris, and North Africa. Hasenck-ver 
shows great skill in capturing the 
specific atmosphere of each of these 
settings— most vividly the Berlin of 
tile 1920s, which he draws with the 
remorseless pen of the satirist. A host 
of well-known figures spring to life, 
only thinly disguised— actors, writers, 
film people, industrialists. Between 
the erotic episodes there are refer 
ences to the wider political back- 
ground, but these remain curiously 
lifeless and second-hand: somehow 
the attempt to Integrate the private 
and the general history of tho period 
fails to coinc off. The end is strangely 
abrupt : the story of the third woman 
Is never told. Evidently Hasenclever, 
feeling the war Lo he Imminent, 
hastened to finish the book; it is a 
serious flaw. 

The whole work, shows signs of the 
mental pressures under, which it wu.-. 
written. Little is left of the rebellious 
impetus that activated HasencleverS 
earlier writings. Instead, we hav u u 
conscious withdrawal into a private 
world of sexunl entanglements, a tired 
renunciation of nil wider social 
issues. If not as a work of art in its 
own Tight, Hasenclever's final novel 
survives as a document of a fost 
generation that saw its world come 
crashing down around its ears. 
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“In a manner purely Geometrical” 




Newton himself later told the stoiy 
in a manuscript (quoted by Dr, 
Whiteside), “ for the sake of a quiet 


l)r. Whiteside presents only those persion [sped mm- length] must be 
pa "-ages from the Letiimm 0 plicae the same when the [mean] retraction 

English ,rnhslal!on! SC jiri ‘-in'™ ”8^ of ,hc pro- life" hc'chosc .o his ftsigne 

manner purely Geometrical ", but he sent volume, Newtons re fleet mg aside be (ok the Irsicl tihoul llic 
docs give us two prefatory extracts telescope was presented to the Royal Method of Hiwions 'vas Itii'shcd . 
which show how Newton expressly Society by Isnac Barrow in 1671 As Dr. ' Vhl ‘^ K ® h 

deferred to or honoured Barrow, by whereupon Newton was elected impulse to abandon work on the 
the very act of choosing to devote F.R.S. Almost at onco he comm uni- fiuxional treatise when publication of 
his own first lectures to a topic catcd to the secretary his discovery Us companion dioptrical work was 
which had so occu 
sor. Although Dr 

niarily concerned — , ... „ , . . , 

certain of Newton’s muthcniatic.nl ton s description of Ins optica! exper- 
iments and his hypotheses concern- 


lectures to a topic catcd to the secretary his discovery its companion dioptrical work was 
L’cupicd his predeces- concerning the nature of light and indeftnjlcly postponed i was evidently 
} r Whiteside is pri- colour. Upon the 'publication — in the irresistible and 1 Newton never 
.a ' |, e re to illustrate Philosophical Transact ions—oS. New- made any furl her serious attempt to 

. .. .. i ■- A .f I.!. lliiicli »I>ie nvithi'ivinli.vll Jrili-t 


D. T. WHI I KSIIJK (Kiil(nr) : 

The Mathematical Pitpcrs of laane 
Newton 

Volume IT!. 1670-1673 
57fipp. Cambridge University Press. 

£10 JOs. 

This third instalment of the eight 
projected volumes of D. T. White- 
side's presentation of Newton's 

mathematics deals with the period in 
which Newton reached his intellec- 
tual maturity and gained the status 
symbols merited by his talent. Grad- 
uated M.A. in i 668, he was 
appointed Lucasian Professor in the 
following year at the age of twenty- 
seven, and was elected F.R.S. in 
. 1672. For hi* inaugural profes- 
sorial lectures he chose as his subject 
the theory of optics, a topic to which 
his predecessor , Isaac Barrow, had 
devoted his own final scientific 
work. One of the three parts of the 
present volume Is devoted to the 
mathematical portion of ihcse lec- 
tures, presented here for the first 
time in an accurate scholarly edition 
and translation based on Newton's 
manuscript vorsions. 

What a curious commentary it is 
ujwn Newtonian scholarship that 
this work of Newton's, deposited by 
him in the Cambridge University 
Library in 1674 under the title of 
Lectloncs Optlcae,. has never been 
the subject of a modern scholarly 

edition in either the original. Latin, ^ . ^ t i f 

of in an English translation. In the refractions . . insofar as they arise with the figures accurately drawn, in JoiTcs’s copy (made in 1710) nlher 

eighteenth century, the whole Latin from the sphericnlncss of the a state ready for the printer had the ihnn the original autograph nunu- 

text was printed twice, and a portion figure". author been so inclined. script, nnd it was published in a 

was published In English, The only Having marshalled his evidence, Newton’s disinclination to publish french translation made by the great 
subsequent edition, during the en- Dr. Whiteside wisely suggests that he had disastrous effects on the coniple- naturalist Button in 1740; in 1744 it 

suing two centuries or so, has been a will "leave to others" any further tion and wide dissemination of his appeared in Latin in n version not 

translation Into Russian ; it must argument on this point. But be docs mathematical writings. Three based imon Newton’s nriaiml m all 
•give us a moments pause to realize insist that wo should no longer months after the "wrangling dis- * - - 

that the only complete translation of -accept uncritically William Wne- putes ” arising after the publication 

this work into any modern language well's statement about Newton's of his first optical paper in the 

PhltoK 


mathematical 
techniques as they appear “in an 
optical selling ", he docs lake up at 
least one major question, related 
Thereto, concerning which he alleges 
that there has been a serious misun- 
derstanding. 

Modern scholars have generally 
assumed that Newton turned bis 
attention to reflecting telescopes, and 
invented one of the forms of this 
instrument, “ because he was con- 
vinced of (he theoretical impossibi- 
lity as well as the practical difficulty 
of constructing a colour-free refrac- 
ting Jens combination But Dr. 


ing the nature of light and colour, he 
came at once to the attention of tho 
international scientific world. The 
renction to this publication was ex- 
tremely critical, and the effect was 
ultimately to make him more with- 
drawn than ever nnd less eager to 
publish the results of his inquiries. 
Newton appears to have lost any 
interest in making known bis great 
discoveries. 

There can be no doubt that New- 
ton's disinclination to publish his 
"dioptrick lectures" was prompted 


Whiteside disagrees. After reviewing fifi indeed, it was not caused) by the 


the evidence in the case, he suggests 
(bat it would be nearer the truth to 
say that Newton never succeeded in 
constructing an achromatic com- 
pound lens and in time came to 
doubt Us practical feasibility ". Nev- 
ertheless, Newton did suggest in the 
Opticks how r compound lens might 
" very much correct the errors of ye 


many -disputes occasioned by the 
publication of his first major scien- 
tific communication, his " New 
Theory About Light nnd Colors". 
He was content merely to deposit in 
the University Library, as required 
by the statutes of his professorship, a 
revised and polished copy of the 
lectures, carefully written out and 


finish this mathematical tract 

It is this tract which occupies the 
greater part of the present volume, 
Under the general title, " De Meth- 
odic Serierum ct Fluxionum " 
(Methods of Scries and Fluxions), 
Although never completely finished, 
this work " was not allowed to 
gather dust on Newton's shelf ” fol- 
lowing its initial, albeit incomplete, 
composition in 1671, Newton per- 
mitted copies to be made in 1684 (by 
John Craigc) nnd again^in 1710 (by 
William Jones) and he himself drew 
upon it as a primary exhibit of his 
priority of discovery, notably in 
1676 when " ho came to compile his 
two celebrated mathematical epistles 
for Leibniz’ 1 , Joseph Raphson re- 
corded that Newton's copy had 
become “ very much worn by having 
been lent out ". 

This tract finally appeared in print 
in 1736 (about a decade after New- 
ton Vi death) in an English translation 
made by John Colson, who used 


is the Russian one 1 


"error ” in assuming that “ the dis- .Philosophical Transactions, as 


Comparative anatomist 


JESSIE DOBSON i 
John Hunter 

361pp. E. and S. Livingstone, £2 10$. 

One may ask why yet another life of 
John Hunter is needed: the cata- 


Some of his ciders wondered 
Wither he was idle or even if he 
Were menially abnormal, for he 


became the Hunterian collection at 
the Royal College of Surgeons and 

• ^ * . , ' , . w hl ch suffered such heavy losses „ 

reemed to take little interest in what when tho College Was bombed iu ing secondary transcript); ", lie hu*, 
he was taught: it is more likely that 1941. Any rare or unusual specimen, as in the previous two volumes, 
he was .an example of the condition, animal, fish, bird or human,- which added an extensive historical and 


but rather a rctrnnslalion into the 
Latin made by the editor of New- 
ton's mathematical miscellanies, Cns- 
tiglionc. Finally, in 1779, Samuel 
Horsley published the original Latin 
text in his five-volume edition of 
Newton's Opera, 

Dr. Whiteside bases Ills new trans- 
scriplion and translation of New- 
ton’s Methods n I Scries and /Yif.v- 
tons on the autograph manuscript, 
save that he has had to restore si 
now-mbslng initial leaf " from exist- 



supplemented the main , 
series of allied 
may he assigned to ifc 
composition of Newtoa'i 
*»/ Serif# ami Fhum 

mi erna I mid external e- 

Dr. Whiteside's no 
reader to truec the al 
by Newton and to 
extent to which Ncwum 
actual passages “for n 
material with which [a 
continental cun temporary 
In the set of mat' 
presented here, to 
introduction, " Newton's 
vision and his compL 
lery of technical detail 
sivc ns ever, and they 
always of fundamental 
to any understanding of 
of fluxions and infinite 
may well agree that if 
ever published these w 
1670s, rather than allot 
limited privnlc circulatin' 
lific history might wet] 
have taken a different ca 
is made abundantly di 
explanatory notes pr 
Whiteside which here 
volumes not only exphla 
ob-scurc parts of Newtooi 
and translate them to 
analytic terminology, h 
enough of the bncVgr 
times so that the infi 
may judge for himself thr 
and originality of N« 
but Ion. Happily, Dr. 
Irudslulinns do not fd 
the confusing nialhenulld 
which occurs In his ' 
accurate transcription of 
( at in manuscripts ; rath 
the practice of Newton) 
century editors, Whiled* 
ton's own later notation 1 
letters for fluxions), 
common usage today ad 
ily intelligible to any r> 
matlicmalic.il Ixiekgrowi 

It remains to be u* 
third volume, like the ft* 
monument to the prlnw 
ability of t'ambnd# ' 
Press, which has tvtosn 
cult textual pn»cntali«r 
plary mu niter. The 
includes, us giving m 
once, the name of 
whit that of M. A 
merely publicly "« , 
wliut u gainst hK whu) 
his role from the first 
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excellent book suffers from one 
two of the defects of its virtues, 
gh there is ho mistaking its 
lence. It is scholarly, exhaus- 
well written, adequately illus- 
witb translations of Verdi's 
rs, excerpts of music and sonic 
es. Its taking-off point is Fran- 
Toye's stiidy of 1931. which 
igh now a classic was then a 
heerlng work. 

r, Osborne, while acknowledging 
value, cannot Wholly resist the 
t&tion of .second-generation 
lars to condescend a jit tie about 
work of the pioneers. He tries 
to, nnd he summons to hii de- 
ft tho fact that there has been a 
t Verdi revival since Toyc wrote 
„ that in consequence he has been 
$e to'hear a stage presentation of 
my one of Verdi's operas. Which 
8 not possible till very recently. But 
is less critical lilmu Toyc was of the 
.dlfies that can be attributed to 
circumstances, cultural and poli- 
of the nineteenth century, and 
erdi's lack of education. His en- 
asm in fact carries him trium- 
tiy through the labour of mnk- 
synopses of the tortuous, plots 
analysing the scores, but places 


nuns, daggers, pistols and poi\cms. 
He points out that this long succes- 
sion of gloomy, romantic plots 
united Verdi's theatrical approach to 
opera and the pessimism which was 
a basic factor in his personality. Ho 
also brings out more clearly than has 
ever been done before Verdi’s con- 
cern with his -libretti, his insistence 
on shaping them and strengthening 
their weaknesses. Some of them arc 
absurd but Verdi ncccpted them if 
they provided the strong situations 
which rather than the delineation of 
diameter were for fcwo-thirds of his 
career the inspiration of his music. 

But Mr. Osborne loses no oppor- 
tunity of indicating the growth of his 
feeling for character, which achieved 
its glorious culmination in Otello, 
nor his increasing skill in writing 
for orchestra— indeed he will have 
none of the " big guitar " reproach 
at any stage in Verdi's life. Censor- 
ship often played havoc with char- 
acterization, as >for example in Un 
Ballo in Maschera. Incidentally 
Mr. Osborne prefers the librettist's 
transfer of tho locality of this opera 
from Stockholm to Boston ■ to the 
version which the Swedes brought to 
an Edinburgh Festival a few years 
ago, In which Gustave III appeared 
in person as a Frenchified ninny, a 
metamorphosis which did at any rate 
suggest n plausible motive for his 
assnssi nation. 

There has been a spate of books 


among those English opera • about Verdi to accompany the revi- 


who, though not “ canary fnn- 
", are swept off their niuslco- 
htic feet by the surge of a 
|jr<H melody In however p re poster - 
"a 1 dramatic situation. 

similar defect is unavoidable 
'tho plan of the book. Toye 
egated his discussion of the 
ml operas from his biographical 
■ptera. Mr. Osborne wc:iycs- the 
;graphicnl and other factual mat-* 
Into his account of the operas, as 
':del Mar has done with Riohard 
iii*s. This has the advantage -of 


vnl of his middle period operas which 
began In Germany after 1918 in reac- 
tion to the elephantiasis of Wagner 
and 1 Strauss, and Mr. Osborne bus 
availed himself of the new knowledge 
about Verdi Chat they have made 
available, though he avoids the un- 
favourable view of Verdi's bearish- 
ness to which Frank Walker wits 
reluctantly driven in his The Man 
Vcrtli. But he has also done some 
interesting rescorch into the hinter- 
lands of Verdi literature, revealing 
libretto 


for instnneo that the libretto of 

ling the reader to shurci ns it. Alda has a root going back to Mcla- 
7 Verdi's life und to confront • stasio and quoting an amusingly 
opera ns it came along from vivid account of the. first night of 
i's awn point of view at ■ |ho Otello un Milan in 1887 written on 
e. blit it has the dlsudvantrtgo of 1 the spot by an American womnn. 
ding ihis narrative with a stupefy- He does not fall to discuss tho non- 
ss of battles, murderk, sudden operatic works, the songs, the ehornl 
, notnso-sudden' deaths.- eon-- pieces, the Requiem and the string 
facies and falsified identities, quartet. So that ns a work of rc-fcr- 
rsions of soldiers, gypsies .nnd ence on tho music It Is complete. 


1RANK HOWES; 

Folk Music of Britain — unJ Iky mid 
367pp. Methuen. £3 Kh. 

Cecil Sharp’s English Folk-Song: 
Some Ctnii'hisionx, the first author > 
lalive book un English folk-song, was 
published in 1907 and was followed 
by various revised editions, ihc last 
in 1966. Otherwise no major work 
on the subject appeared until 1967 
when A. L. Lloyd's Folfc Song In 
Englaml was published. And now 
comes Frank Howes's book. It is 
a masterly work which gives in a 
most readable form u succinct 
account of the manifold aspects of 
fulk-niusic and it contains copious 
musical illustrations. 

In the first chapter, “The Name 
and Nature of Folk-Song ", Mr. 
Howes goes to the heurl of the 
matter. Ever since the latter part of 
the eighteenth century when the 
awareness of folk-song emerged 
there have been heated controversies 
over its definition. As Goethe said, 

“ We are alwnys invoking the name 
of folk-song without knowing ex- 
actly what it means Though Ihe 
position has been somewhat clarified 
since Goctho’s 4ime there are sf til 
conflicting opinions. These are sum- 
marized by Mr. Howes and he clearly 
draws the distinction between 
“ folk " and " popular ” song, claim- 
ing that folk-song is popular by 
origin und not by dissemination. He 
discusses the vexed question of com- 
munal versus individual authorship 
and he finds that a satisfactory 
slu lenient of the csscnlinls of file 
concept of folk-music is given in the 
definition adopted by the Interna- 
tional Folk Music Council, which 
reads : ’ • 

Folk music is the product of a musical 
tradition that has been evolved through 
ihc process of -oral transmission- The 
(actors Hint shape the tradition arc ID 
continuity, which links the present with 
the past ; (2) variation, which springs 
Trom the crealivo impulse of the indi- 
vidual or ihc group ; and (3) selection 
by the community, which determines 
tho form or forms In which the music 
survives. . 

Havlpg cleared the grdund ns lo 
the name, nnd general nature of folk- 
song h? proceeds to deal with Us 
, more .Specific technical features ; pnd 
monody, nuptiality, ornnmcntntion 
and polyphony are discussed in turn. 
A. strength, of the book is that it 


deals with folk-music not in isolation 
but in association with the general 
history of music. Thus plainsong und 
the subsequent development of urt 
music, both religious and secular, arc 
discussed in relation to folk-music. 
To those who were brought up to 
think of folk-music in terms of 
western Europe it came as a surprise 
to find that some sort of rudimen- 
tary harmony or polyphony is often 
practised among people who have 
been untouched by art music ; and. 
as Mr. Howes remarks, this- discov- 
ery will compel us to re-write one or 
two early chapters in our early 
history of music. 

The author valiantly attempts to 
disentangle the various concepts of 
the still new science of ethnomusi- 
cology. Dr. Bruno Netll Is quoted ns 
saying that It deals with the music of 
people outside western civilization 
and that ordinarily it is concerned 
with three kinds of music : oriental, 
folk and primitive. The division into 
western and non-western civiliza- 
tions is obviously unsatisfactory, for 
as Curt Snchs once remarked, “ This 
would mean that to a Chinaman the 
study of western music would be 
el lino musicology Mr. Howes sug- 
gests that the dividing line is rather 
between the products of n commu- 
nity and those of an individual 
composer. This leads him to consider 
national characteristics In folk-music 
and Its influence on composers, a 
subject which is amplified in the 
succeeding chapter on national 
idioms and instruments. 

Not until nearly one-third of the 
way through the book do we come 
to folk-song in Britain as distinct 
from the “ and beyond ’’ of the title- 
page. The story of tbe ' rise of 
nationalism in music in England is a 
fascinating one. The revival — and 
more particulnriv the preservation — 
of English folk-music, is traced 
through the work of the several 
early collectors and scholars and the 
formation of the Folk-Song Society 
In 1898 and the English: Folk Dance 
Society in 1911 (which in 1932 
amalgamated to become the English 
Folk. Dance pnd Song SoclqLy) is 
described. The subject of; ballads und 
an analysis of folk . melody . egcli 
recolve separate chapters to which is 
appended a chapter on collection 
and scholarship in Scotland, Ireland, 
Wales and the Isle of* Man. One only 
regrets that more has not been said 


the soul controlled 
of the body. It is 
a compromise wwjrf 
mechanism, and Stare ^ 
(Thff laws of the 
were God-orclained,^ 
imposed laws of the* 


account of Robert 
and Us historical 
soul there are very 


Ms Duty and his 

sr of opinio " ab ° ui 
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of Cecil Sharp's work in bringing the 
songs and dunces back into common 
currency. 

'Ihc concluding chapter on schol- 
arship brings the reader up lo date 
on problems such as classification, 
editing, arrangements nnd academic 
study nnd on how there have been 
tackled both in Britain and beyond 
So far as academic study is con- 
cerned, Britain makes a poor show- 
ing compared with many other coun- 
tries and particularly the Unitec) 
States. Incidental fy in the account ut 
American activities one misses a 
mention of the Society for Ethnomti- 
sicology, a flourishing organization 
which produces a valuable periodi- 
cal. One agrees wholeheartedly with 
the author that we need it centre foi 
the study of folk -music and that 
academic recognition for foLk-nxtisic 
in our conservatoires and university 
music faculties would be Ihe quick- 
est and surest way of shedding lighi 
on a much misunderstood subject. 

One hopes that this work will 
serve us u textbook wherever folk- 
music is studied, It does not pretend 
lo relate all that Is known about the 
subject, but it gives the gist of the 
matter and it opens up -inviting 
avenues for further study and re- 
search. In this respect its value' 
would have been greatly increased 
had it contained a select bibliogra- 
phy. The interest of the book should 
however extend far beyond Ihe circk 
of folk -music scholars, for it tells an 
absorbing and convincing story tha 
will appeal to all who value Iheit 
national cultural heritage. 

A few misprints have crept in. The 
ohly serious one appears lo be thc 
misspefling of Gavin Greig’s name 
which has been confused with tha 
of the Norwegian composer. Doubt- 
less there will be a second edition o( 
this most valuable book when nay 
necessary corrections can be made. 


An early study of Erik Salle by 
Picrrc-DtmUsl Templier which 
appeared In France in 1932, Seven 
years after the composer’s death, has 
been published in an English trans- 
lation by Elen;; and David French 
(127pp. M.l.T. Press. £3 5s.). It Is 
a short book, valuable in being based 
largely on original sources, and i* 

: copiously illustrated. Interest in ') 
Sn tic has grown somewhat since 1932 
when Templier reported that to- 
day his nHnic no longer appears on . 
concert programs ”, j 
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Return to the desert 


TORY 


JOHN .SIRAIVSON: 

The Battle fur Nor I It Afrit a 
22ftpp. IMlsfiml. K2 S. 

*Ihc / LS i* hy Hi igiidicr 

Strawson, ;<l the head ..r his first 
chapter, as expressing thanks m Mr. 


that whcre.is by no means alt [lie plunged off into the blue. lost his 
ijpntjng m the desert was armoured way, lost touch both with the men he 
Jjgliling it was all conditioned hy the hud brought with him and with 
presence or absence of armour and ihose he had left on the main 
nearly every battle depended in (he battlefield and ended up with the 
! n, n !i l,C a-? Ulcomc on wl,al lhe yrcitest. though highest -ranking, 

■ mour did. force he ever handled in mobile 


A model historyfndividuals in wartime 


22.1.70 TLS: 81 


HENRI MICHEL i 
Ln .Set-mule guerre niondinlc 
Volume 2 : La vfetoire dcs Allies 

s-IUpp. Paris: Presses Uni ver silanes 
dc France. tiO fr. 

Henri Michel’s two volumes the 
Hist was reviewed here on March ft, 
1969— present the final word of cur- 
rent French scholaiship on recent. 


mondinle wiih hi”«I2^ I r |*# 

cure dcs Allies uiul mastery of detail ' 

ses Univcrsitaires to judge, only h ,.j 
I c oxplams with 

— , i y ; . lh " is »ot ,C 

vo volumes the aive 1 ^ P ° rls ^ on '® 

icre on March ft, ?Wn. SS, «"*** 
inal word of cur- | o 1 i, P EU ° n ** 
-ship un nvcni. \iv U ‘ T„X U ® S 

rouble.- 0VL-nls. 

icsl avail:, Id., his. !_ 01 , lhe Japanese 


A new role? 


f, KPTON-CKEMER : 
folk hi the Civil War 
jp, Faber and Faber. £}. 


F C « f *i? c ° l,cct SJ, «P- lhe inoffensive moderate; who were 

«cS[d- "YoTcnm f 1 ""H? r- :,b, y dragged into strife. But 
Devil? " Jr ST* ' rom ( r fcw ’ enters could drive this home hv 
answered Crtnsli,b, ° Muoting '!. .S. Eliot’s Li, He tiki. 

Ju Sf“ lvcd nu ' Viirranl rf,JI * u» show that in life both sides 


on wno cs It, he the conducting J™**. anywhere in the world. ™ciian Division. Mean- They compose the best available Ins- , me Ja l wi »«< 

officer. Hutsford, in extending their lbc y Englishmen or Scots. Gcr- ^hth Rnch'e. counselled by Auchin- lory of their subject this cent mV* biitniurs whose eyeballs 
scries on Briti-h I, attics to over a "? an . s ° T Italians, Indians or New continued to control his large second great war They also form flu- S . , * ? l | 1 ° i! in atrtn iie ex 

ST' 8 " 'aslipg three years, have or South «. ic n in.-v f P r «S ;«s a general should, and won French equivalent to the Sii«d fin-H in h . C . r - ,hc , lh P u ** 

made ail adnuriih e greet each other ns. ..w the buttle. .<■ ... . 11 11,1 1 strategic n :mn m n 


'^‘PB j'iwo years, have ^“ Iander ’i nr Souih ie n m.v a general should, and won French equivalent to ^ hc* revised 7 i n Vl ih-.IVVV Iht? . lh ? ll fih[foJ i 

niado an admirable selection. John ereef f ac 5 °J her n< * staunch old ^ battle. volume of the New CtmthrMui • .! Ltflc Panning and a 

i, ; a [ ! ii , ' :is rtTsonal experience in . They arc also liable lo « n a measure of the clearness of Mothm His, on - hut with two im- ,han an “Junior aniljv 

S art & £ Jlima 

aarjreis rss »?*** 

ferent : I o give proper weiuht hmh ‘“led ; the Italians a/io are mndw November, mi b : in u... a Space P‘ l| M\s. He gives resisitn 


■I luperficiul glance. Mr. Ketion- from any such.-’ wcS uniiej bv KCi Z* 

Lr coidd be airily, though quite With contemporary, academic „f strife and by t S when c"Jh 
|gly, dismissed as a writer be- frivolities the author does not tease accepted “ the conSiulion of 
P to an outmoded fashion. Be- he reader in this book. He shows silent". His muS? taS in tWs 
f there .s a natural tendency by in several passages that he has book a s in hi s ear ie? ones-Vn d i^ 
KopoUlan minds lo assume super- famdmd himself with all the deed in the picture of h msel which 
W. over what is local, regional or acrimonious chat about the he draw^ in ^ ||2 imnLc 
Ucial it ij easy, but mistaken, lo "gentry". But he points out that of Hie wild years of silicon E 
those who work in such areas taking the, Jour leading figures among dis idual. We nofiM this espec ia I fy ?n 
I writers of days gone by (pi in- the Norfolk gentry— they came to the the letters of the Norfolk royalist 
fiy one may suspect .n bo.y ord- fore as the war was about to start- Thomas Knyvett, which have been 


;ment to historical studies of llicir 
Hronment, Wc think here of the 


aarjreis rss »&rtz 'ru & »?*** 

nnd those wh„ wo^ rc £„"i h T e fo >(» •,«",«! dm be “i“!£T J , '' f "r"hor dili 5 ion " ^ :1 o^d ™« P ?„T" ar a S' ho ! is « “0^ "»t quite uTffi 

the diiwii.il, iind l„m,[|in s ,,f u« bim. Brigadier Slnuvsun is no cxccn" dered however “f" lori^n' ™ mprel «ns | yc his- which iherr memory ijn, 

ssr* 1 * s 

Artyoiic who us - nfc i.t. in.., «... feel inn inwnniu «h. i n .. ,.n.. r B ,.^ s which must be ..... c . 'l^^ary use and tall of 1944— still a sore nnimn, 


differences by economic motives; cry. “ Oh ! sweetheart I am now i 
rattier they stood divided by great strait what to do." 


‘"hi comprcnensive Ins- «nicu meir memory ism 
oiihy of the great subject hc account of tile Allied sufh 
e . r .™* . °f F rench resistance in a 

ill hla ry rise and fall of « l M4 -still a sore poim a 


^rend Raines Chancellor Fer- cherished opinions on church and In this book the reader is aware of 
in or Doctor Brush Held- all. of slate. Instead of leading us to this that graceful, urbanity which, from 
be, excellent men, bui belonging barren ground, the author is content the author’s study of Willi-am Wind- 
different type from Hie author of to tell his story in detail leaving the ham published forty years ago has 
i outstanding book. These local reader to derive his own conclusions been perhaps the dislinauishini! 
mjans of an earlier tradition con- from this. (Mr. Ketlon-Cremer mark of his writing. In the wider 
[fated on narrow areas such as always had a love for the fanciful field of national biography where 
lal-groiwd, village or mound; and grotesque, which Is illustrated in his lives of Horace Walpole and 
, Ketton-Cremcr s work (as this this book by his passage on witches. Gray will long hold their pre- 
ijc reminds us) covered the whole bui he ig always careful to give the eminence, the same gift Is notice- 


followed the long 


r course they a 
followed, gwea 
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fill y equipped to expound our hideous nonsense .) And it is this work of hi s predecessors’’. Some 


iimiui 1 oeiicvmg that the war was sometimes ill-chn^ni,;"' , u half >u one iun, B h he ^ [V waters ot Europe and for CmJTu k i n..«u 8 n m . iveuoiw. remer s pages because they searched in vain for the 


had decided, rightly as^xve XMd? th0 Very W . ereJ he lives' & an SKJ 

noW know, that they were ircarabk whe! hr ha y c Cil P‘urcd Malta. account of the final bJuiT for 
of mvacUng France bihiffc,!? Un £ c l st,ict ard cr* to ^ois. which was in fJet iri ( »^ 

would almost cerlnlnlv be Vm L',,. b ,1 “ fter t ^ kjI1 8 Tobruk for the very standing exnmnle nf i u ’ 

S *». wSBs & mAK ■SE 55 SSL^h? i ^ , » Mu,tu ’ S of dash,ns 

ST£ viviu 


& S& ^vdT^oS ZSZ ANIONIO VI, 

logistical factors «dii^S ni w HCa * a,,d to tbe in oiie dash ? Or m- ill 1 hk onnor - t0 ° soon lost to us, gets ^ Olvldudos 

SLf-S"P- a— Vo? 1 5,2pp. 


Forgotten Spaniards 


ILANOVA i fell only too happy nbotfl 

* ihition of the rcmnantU 

ouge : Ruedo Ihw'rico. nuh|icu, ‘ Army. 

N,h all the RcpubHcia^ 

caugltt in the net, of 

Antonio Vihinova, wc fought and escaped M. 
n excellent document, ihrough Dunk irk, only it 1 


— 

When he switches hi« ^ , stdl n 0 t masters" - h hi,d general m Nr,r ' 1 ' A r ~~ now mum, ».« »u-. - 

view from (hnt of th e rLni ^ r § e forees in 

Chiefin Z n l' ba J Ron 


m not 5ite«d the hSL Tr r? 1 in ^ 0rth Africa during the now ^ »« i 

viewfrom ihai of t^ComnSL^n SST mobi,e op^lfions" o^Stnff^nnT 8 l ° R ° mme,, s Chief And U H niudi-nccdcd tribute, to yet h" 0 ! 1 •« France 1 ' - ’ . . 

Chief in Cairo or the ArmSrvT. ,n Rommel by P dmti-ist ire, ini' ^ Mt i?°u mcr y ls m °re coolly another group of forgotten soldiers • m, \ lcc . »' >^c gh O nnti ^ 4-A im rlnf/^/-\rvP 

fiiander in -die field, he pnsw^nW f ° Und h , ,nisc,f ignorant of he l Y m ' s fiood niarks ! he Spiil,i:irds who fought in the Others UoJLIO IS ' IOi U.nfl£rflO£S 

.^virion .Rd hrfflTTS huppenini 1 " ani Perseverance". Second World War. Their riiX was m^s : the *T 1V/A WUUV 


, . . , ■ . . . - . UUWB uiiub, UIIIIVUIUH, tuiu lit itliTii 

] as i lw° words. battle of the Civil War are familiar, specifically to one — his uncertain 

Norfolk In the Civil War illustrates but they seem to gain in effect when health. (Hc died on December 12 and 
B point, for it shows how events we learn from this book that they the- TLS lost a valuable conlri- 
.Norfolk can bring to vivid fife 1 were said by the Norfolk veteran butor). Although this iB-hcalth may 
L or on mgs of many u ^hoql-Muf v when he WTas seated on a drum, rest- have prevented him. tis he says, from 
K£i u E hal ; Mr - Kctton-Ct'c njr ■ ing after the battle. ! studying all the available manuscript 

K®, ° ow *J>® exaction of Ship- Throughout this book the reader is sources, llie book Is written with all 
m Ieu °P Norfolk, arranges the constaotJy aware Hint he is in the his characteristic precision and 
.°y reminding us that it mi- a hands not only of a man of learning charm' and, in acknowledging this, 
fflume county well aware 6f the but of one steeped in the literature of 1 His renders may apply to him some 
so or ungush ships to protect Its Englund. Throughout all his books words which he uses about a Norfolk 
IE. r ??u JP llng, [ kc . rs " u|H^.lhcn and in this one particularly he brings royalist— " courage, fortitude and 
ot the Constable’s retort when out the tragedy of extremism for ’sweettltfss of temjper ". 


excellent document, 


Second World War. Their plight was u , lller m V :tns : f !? c M % 1 £ 
grim from before the start of the war C i,,n mmer *» ,n P art,c ^ 
For the most part these thousands of b J c “ mc ,,n « commando JJJ 


length give so much of fhe S fM.i ^ mo?°f COnt ^ lry lo the evidence The dehorn, f* 1 ^ ri | f J‘ er ' Strawson is men bad already been fighting a civil l ^ em dying In (he Brill* 

ftu »l«ri fi s h!in g A s “ 0,1,”', T history r K o,d" o f l l s S £'{ eschewing biography ™ hoil,e for lhre" |on| veer of f™l«. 
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. l ust.f, canon ■ ^ . futhor j t , Qf a the story as a part/ * 

• . - , I HP IV Instead, they wore herded into hruiui lra K«ly. For a tragedy^ 

AMS PRESS FNr 1 - ■ O': and " "^managed concentration In France. Nonray. ^ 

, ' W V’ 1 camps in RoussUIon. FVaTcee^n North Africa, and on *»■ 

r^F***. I ,IJRge N DOMES« . ‘ the France of 1939 . did no? £«f Wnh. Spanish sdMiea 
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mons, giving it only " fifty-odd n pages /perhaps because he has a 
county members instead of more genuine sympathy for Nelson) ate 


AMS PRESS nsir 1 A ±X \* J.VUUIIIITI I3T1 P: and mismanaged concentration was. In fiance. Norway-* 1 

- ... camps in Roussillon. F>aVce even North Africa, and on * 

NFw Nl) -' <lwal JURGEN: DOMES , . , ‘ the France of 1939, did nm have foe fron,s - Spanish sofdKi 

NEW YORK UNFVERSrrY VePh *«t« devolution * Die p„iirti, j !? enU - ‘T 110 author also had imer , CXC H se ” of totalitarianism for “ war lhat ,hfl y lfloUgh !^ 

LIBRARIES KwmUnflnB In Chlni^S^iSa? ^ er ''SL Wfcl ^ 0lhcr]c *4KL' rhk h ,? 8 r th f -?P anJ »h refugees in 'n.'heir owniand," 1 ^ 

FALES I IRBADV • 79Snn. ,,, , \ yJ7 m > n! Wg survivors on Taiwan , ° “is unforgivable way. Yet ihnwe It wa» more than 

• CHteCRr iQ*r Y DM^M Walter 'dc Gniyier: The result Is an intcresiin Spaniards who escaped by boat tn ism whcn Spanish 

n..^..r"r^l: l3T ■ • ■ dehlfed X* fknd, North Afri« ^ “ P«ri, for lhe firt line i>* 
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rt p , Lonomanq n in. ,Jian 10 °- p,tt ' s " l hree great paints " those devoted to the Egyptian epi- 

L; u ~ for improving the condition of- the sade and the battle of the Nile. The 

I, 7" poor do not deserve to be dismissed account of Ireland, viliich takes tip a 

IPmio <a 5 CCOnd - 10 lbe ! ,cl ' cs ‘ w “a aeries of platitudinous consi- fl/th of the book, is less satisfactory ; 
1 3*? u ® e . ra 1 -ce n ten n Jal snap- derations "—they anticipated • the Mr. Postgate finds it necessary to 
world history moving back* abolition of that horror of “ Merrie reach a long wny back from 1798 lo 
■ Jij- ■ ’ fifty-year - England the Law of Settleihcnl. explain that confused story, iand 
le 110 ci ° 11 ^ 1 ' n Reference and' the Introduction 'of family even so seeps half to think that "98 

f ?°* rn passjon for chropol- allowances and contributory social wus essentially a movement of the 
an neat packaging, will confront insurance. Mr. Poslgate writes more oppressed Catholics— which is fai 
im aue course with some, inter- leniently about the Directory’s from bcing lhe whole calse.- 

L “f as tHe sIall Bbter suppression of the royalist plot of a great deal of reading has gone 

Cflrih r- r’r « Danei1 Scheme, Fructidor. *’ There were perhaps a j mo this book, but scholdrly it cun 

Kin » J af f naps»am t .and the couple of hundred executions ” and hardly be called. It is, rather, a hot 


.1. II. I'LUMli : 

The Death of (lie Past 
15.1pp. Macmillan. 35s. 

In these Saposnekow Lectures, ori- 
ginally delivered in I96S, Professor 
Plumb draws together a number of 
ideas which have been in the minds 
of many historians in the past few 
yeais. but have never as yet been fully 
formula led. The formulation here 
still leaves something to be desired, 
but is nevertheless n valuable and 
timely contribution to the discussion 
of lhe place of history in modern 
studies and modern education. 

A few words should be said about 
Professor Plumb's terminology, with 
its distinction between “the past” 
(whose "death” is Intimated in the 
title) and “history". It would have 
been clearer If he had used “ tradi- 
tion " for the former concept ; since 
ii is iigainsL traditional views of the 
past, employed as justifications for 
an existing stnle of affairs, that Pro- 
fessor Plumb’s heaviest batteries are 
concentrated ; and It is loss of faith 
in 'tradition in fhi-s sense that he des- 
cribes as *’ tho death of the past ", 
“History", in the sense of critical 
historical scholarship, has quietly 
been undermining "the past" for 
several centuries, nnd the process has 
n ow reached the point where the use 
of ’’ the past " t 0 justify authority or 
. national confidence can no longer be 
regarded us valid. 

From the earlier passages in the 
• book — which are much tho mo&t 
sombre and radical In tone— one 
might get the impression that 
Othello’s occupation has really 
gone; 

Industrial society . . . does not need the 
pn5i. Its intellectual and emotional 
orientation is towards change rather 
than conservation. . . .The new methods 
. . . iiuve qo sanction in the past and 
no roots In il. f . 

These words, of course, wpre written 
in the previous decade, before, con- 
servation became a good word, . and 
disregard such examples of .attach- 
ment to views of the past n& the con- 
flicts in the Middle East and. in Ice- 
land. Even so they contain, a good 
deal of truth, and Professor Plumb 
shows courage in uttering them, Hls- 
, lory is undoubtedly next after 
classics on the list for the .guillotine 
of contemporaneity, and Jl needs a 
realistic defence. 

That defence, having evacuated 
the exposed positions he stigmatizes 
as "the past", Professor. Plumb 
.... RWMlpt -by claiming . and 

oenlfal tole^for “hlstdry^i ■ After 
castigating, though gently, those his- 
torians who have taken refuge in 
purely professional , research, he 
pqinls out how the . hitherto critical 
aitd destructlvc methods of history 
could be turned to constructive .use 
by adopting rationalism as. the 
proven motive force, of advancing: 
. civilization. i •; 

instead of seeing history through' 
Christian eyes, or in tenons, of a par- ' 
' tieulur nation or political philosophy. 


(lie historian should place nt the 
centre uf his work “ the difficulties 
which have faced those who fought 
lor moral and intollectuaE enlighten- 
ment"; and should provide "the 
dimension of Time 5 ' which is 
“ ignored loo frequently by sociolo- 
gist*. economists, politicians, and 
philosophers”. Professor Plumb is 
indeed right about the mood: would 
any politician today appeal, as Ciaii- 
skeil] did only a few years ago, to " a 
thousand years of history ”? 

But one may wonder whether, in 
giving the hiMoiinn a remit in re- 
spect of universal humanity, Profes- 
sor Plumb is not as much the 
prisoner of his time as the earlier his- 
torians whose partial purposes it is 
now easy to delect— the priests of 
Egypt and Babylon. Livy and Taci- 
tus. Giidas and Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth. j. R. Green and Macaulay 
with his “ coarse and obvious mind *’. 
For it is the fate of the historian noi 
to be able to detach himself from Lhe 
time in which ho lives, and Profes- 
sor Plumb’s book will have its impor- 
tance as a primary source of our own 
time, besides Its value as a contri- 
bution lo historical thought. No’ 
the least important piece of contem 
pomry history here is the single page 
in which Professor Plumb sweep 
nsidc the whole historical traditiui 
on which British sc4f-confidence ha- 
been based for several centuries. 

This stimulating, courageous, am 4 
frequently learned book gains fron 
Lu breadth of vision, and suffer 
from its facility. Too often a bo’t 
generalization, containing an elemcr 
of truth, makes one unconiiforhtbl 
.with the thought -that tlhe example- 
quoted in its support could, bi 
pmlched by others which would sup- 


port the opposite view. " The doom 
laden nature of the past which mer 
constructed for themselves'’ i 


“j°n of die Sod n tons from " onlj 
_ Sjtcb Twill be the consc-. aotua. 


le of hundred executions " and hardly be called. It is, rather, a hot MlL 
y 25 in every thousand were Very kind snapshot of a world where . I #1H 

illy sent to Guiana, and though there ; were more promise, more 
mortality there: was hiah. the Mill MM nf nr nor psp a nA miir*.' <mr. I ■ 


-i . ,, --- ----- ■ v — -o- iiitio »rejo -uiuro 

9i wishing Mr. Postgate, a -the mortality there; was high, the spurees of progress 
ew year. A 8 be observes, majority ot the deportees were ipusrtess tfaaii this mi 

' uuCS not nltn fnnvrnn>nllv- pMmIw" ■ > 


?wry does not fit ,o conyentenlly- dklecly .- - 

(wamaLic ponvention.*'.: With important exceptions 

*8 Wile th» KI l vr.i J 1 iv»r ... 


thtion Will allow. 


5S t arid more ser- 
methpd of preseri- 


’-z-ji-'T: ‘/oirrmtl . 

The New York Review 

Of Books • 

i f* sale. ’ 


V : v I» u n ^ t l 

^^b'n^rts Newsagenis, < : : ■ I • d ^ c ^/* ac » accuracy 
• : ; j, Alexandra Square I gratefjf fotom'foV 
I - . f w fiuWapce : ia it 




had remained 


••asSraswas sssSS 


tn party 


with university degrees. 


fabour—tliis time, of 


slave ■■■ Ltn.Olvidfirfojt is 
inder i rated with often Mrn^* 
ition. graphs , ahd ieprodudi^ 
. kill ments. it cotubfnes. 
and with a clear jiresedlatino * 

JO a subiecli. The: author has ‘ 


m vyts the year of Napoleon in ..Nelson arid Toussa'int- J'Ouveriure How They Lived (5i$pp 6xioT6: 
lhe Nite, twnfo. being the moat notable— Mr. Post- BtodkweiL h 5s.) Is: an “anthology 
Oman Tk* be - * n ff the United . gate is inclined to take a-condesccrld- of original dooumeo-ts written be- 
L r.' bJrist striking features ing attitude to the scenes he dcs- lyvecn 1700 and 1815 compiled by 
3at7° r d »? ?ene ' de Pi t,lc ^ . by, Mr, ., cribes^ and , this; together with a - Asa BrigM. ltisa -o^efpl addKioh to X 
zed 'p? ■ res Pb rts 9..tt* ffivolu- tendency to sweeping arid sometimes' series of: what -used t 0 be Called 
■ wance and the pmnipres- • irrelevant , generalization, is Lhe reading books ’’ of extracts ; giving 
““torn, . Wherever one: eMef weakness of tijle book. ; Thus /riid flavour and texhird tff society in 
Ilnlft - ,a -t r^ pt ’ Flaples. , Son ' Mr., POstgats, when he gets m England, The eiitraot* . Ihertljelves 
Kh -arm'll • ^ ~ British and: -.Naples, dtsmissea the Whole history are draWn ' from a. wide, range of 
armed, power iye among the, of- Southern Italy since Roman* .reading Professor Briggs, coolri- 

r i>Ai ‘ u . . • T J ’-- v • Hijnelr, ai if Frederick ,11, Yi«v and butes a judicious '.'iotrOtUicLion,- 

U, x bar ^ ' on ’ Ft! 1 ' 1 ? i Salv^tof 1 Rasa had npver lived, and * which does riot , deny , the difficulty 

h sefcsT mainly Ipaly a page or two hirer - himself of adequately portraying' a period 

f^^.Q^^oC'difl^iimihoilfiKL^^ nrfeta>to.thb:brilffMCc : bfrUi0 Nenpo: ' durine whichlife <3vaiiKid nvudh.and 
enclosures , of; which '-be . IRan medical school. Tbis is io.inany ^in many 1 respects, , Hlrf selection,;. 
Uty , fr’yen. were by: this- time -no - ways- a very English -book jrif jts however. ria suited' to meeting 
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J to mIi h* °S < ^ ' ScCTin Protested- iS&tS'SSi liitroduo^ ^ . 


Entries now invited, ; : 
Closing date March 7th i9?0l; 


emphasized by quoting the bad end 
of Ci ret tir the Strong, Oedipm 
Prometheus, and Adam; but the 
. Odysseus triumphed over al* 
obstacles. Moses saw the Promisct' 
Lund, Theseus reigned 1 in Allien* 
Aeneas had a happy lauding. .Then 
lias “ the past always been Lite hand- 
maid of authority ” 7 What of the • 
researchers— however mistaken the) 
were— who undermined Iho $(unri 
throne with medieval lore, or the 
radical historians of the early nine- 
teenth century, or Marx himself ir 
his own time 7 Or again, after msin> 
pages explaining the addiction o‘ 
Fa stein civilizations to versions of. 
the past, Professor Plumb comment-* 
■that ’’.the most remarkable aspect. a! 
Wcsiefo ideology j s Its fedohliko 
addiction to the past" This ; is not 
untypical of 4he masochism wbidh is 
the underlying mood of Europe and 
America, today. 

But taken as a iyhole ibis book Well 
deserves -|o' be pondered by.aj) who 
leach or value history. It is eleganlly, 
if- a bit sdjernnly. writleri. And it Is 
a thought ruf ansWer :to the problem: 
as Professor Pluipb' well, puts it, of 
history’s , intellectual', strength arid 
social - weakness in modern society. 
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TLS 22.1.70 


The Hawkins 
Dynasty 
MICHAEL LEWIS 

Three General jons[o/ a Tudor Family 
. of L 1 "" Scnci a lions of a 

l r ® nil £ fm «> Plymouth, 
S*T™W ,ls rtve l“dliw 1’c.v.n- 
ahnes, all closely connected with die sea. 
Wnh tt wealth or detail this hook 
dcsenbc.s the personal stories, achieve- 
ments and environment of a unique 
fiindly in Its rise from merely local 
iimtoriunce to the forefroiii of nuiional 
fl,r “' r!S Illustrated fid. 



Footprints in the 
Snow 

KENJIRO TOKUTOMI 

A Novel of Meiji Japan 
Translated by 
KENNETH STRONQ 


TL-S 

09th Year 22 JANUARY 1970 No. 3,543 

Commentary 


responsible lor the arts needs lo take the same . . I 
particular care about the design and whose award, *? ■* 
production of such documents, but all tojiethor I? I0dr ' 
this one is loo much like a purlieu- Ihotush 
larly opulent piece of high-cLs ad- more siiccml ' Ud ® 
vert thing eyewash. Indeed, it is easier Inn or the c£i,i rp0lW: 
lo look at than to read, being set in of work i, ■ ° n ^t 
long and inadequately leaded lines Hie one oxre^iL 6 ^ 1 '* 
of Uni vc is, with the accounts them- lour.s to the P „ U ( ?i ° 4 
selves riddled with grey rules. One spri^ 
wonders whether it is primarily in iiIkmicxmII 1. - 
designed to inform or to impress. so far bcc*i?3?2i 
So fur as literal are goes, it may bo In riy •purposofpj. po ]^~ 
interesting hi give a breakdown of ) v *lb literalure. Whatii 
the £59,081 shown under -the 


22.1.70 TLS: S3 


Despite the fearsome gregarioasness 
of publishers’ parties, not to mention 


report has established a powerful and 

nnrurpmlu ■ ■ ■ l , . 


. uiv iiumur mui ns 

bi oilier it reflects the experience ol 
coum less young men during the Meiii 
period <I8G8-I9l2j who wen.* attracted 
culture. ..i 

UNkSCO Translation Series rtj.. 

‘ But Always as 
Friends ’ 

BRYAN sharwood 

SMITH 

Nnrii^l^r^ ,° S ? l J2 mical ° ni “ r ^ 

kS f i n Um ^uieTOons Trom 

,n£ S n H « 50 1 unl °fhis political 

• ote nnd of his relationships with ihe 
'J^abiianls and their cvoniuolassumpdon 
'Ji n «t riJc provides h unique record or 
Nigeria s growth lo independence. 

Illustrated £S 

Some Aspects of 
Economic 

Development I 

W. ARTHUR LEWIS- j 

^reonomfc development, which have { 


The Elusive Mind 

H. D. LEWIS 

oim-aE H 1 dw il? opposition to 


of publishers’ parties, not to mention apparently urgent t.ise which oughi Q‘ Uini ‘ r h’ (£500). Expression (£300), 
high tables, there is stiH probably no n0 ‘ to be obscured by the weaknesses « , London Magazine (£2.000), 
scv'lion of society more concerned to Ihe Bill. y Mmirrn Poetry in Translation (£300), 


scv-lion of society more concerned to M,w v Vi 

sKttSffiass zfS.iBi&r 

UTK'.-srws 1 -"* *1%? ksw) ' i*™ 

lust Thursday by Stevens at 1 6s} r £ y . b 0ad eno !*Bk There is,' Gamn 11250), Lines Review 

•should not be treated as entirely dis- ° r exan W. h useful small publics- ^ International Ac- 
credited simply because certain of its lion (, f the Noise Abatement Society nIZ., l /,e Anglo Welsh 


the £59,081 shown under -the 
” analysis of spending ", Of tills, 

£18,312 went lo London, £7,227 to 
die regions, £15,434 to .Scotland, and 
£18,108 to Wales— Hie London 
amount being divided into £11.252 
"grants to organizations” (Includ- 
ing. rather surprisingly, four-figure 
stuns to the P.E.N., tec London 
Library and the National Book 
League). £5,152 grants to publisher?, 
and £1.908 for the Pociry Library. 
Quite where magazines figure In this 
» n «t clear, but the olhcr-tables show 
that the Council made grants to 
Adam (£300), Agendo (£600), Am hit 
tf300). Circuit (£225), the Critical 
Quarterly (£500). Expression (£300), 
the London Magazine (£2,000), 


That said, the only pity is that, des- 
pite its insistence on a general right, 
the report’s concept of privacy is still 


is writ/,,*. 

* • i 

One aspect of the T: 
which Inis not as & 
olhors been exhau 
nientcd Is the cinema; 
Hio.se of Lcni Rlcfea 
haps Pabsl, few Naa fk 
familiar. However tte 
rare opporlunily i a v 
selection of the films in fa 
and not just as cxcerpfa 
lion with the British F3 
the German Embaa 
Imperial War M-usem* 
Mty of York is presn 

g ramme of films msdtt 
clwcon 1930 and I 
Intended to act us a 1 * 
supplement to the nwie 
study of a special suik 
Europe ". This cnlerpa 
has been organised bj ft 
Koch, who will also i 
Introductory lecture m 
cjicifi individual projraia 
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doubtless underline. 
The error in 


fiorrows debate will ^’compatiymg presn handout-^a 
line. ■ mass of scatlered laws; by-laws and 

in this otherwise ". ons 9° noise and the nqisance 

fnmvituin wnicfl it constitute TUI.. I - . 


Si n Zntlqne naiinnalixin and Paeifa 

lhl, s. i'f the £^ 16,548 spent In ls ni and Hie Victory i 
Ihis . generally laudable way, £7,300 Swinlhm; lilil/krieg; ! 
wont to f onr mnga/ines. I.itiio Propaflanila and Ami 


f ”7 uj me new ciec- ' jushco - ,, .. V1 : ’"“P's romni and 

tronlc and photographic eaves- nn J lt fee calls " intrusion upon !j e . 1 ™ nl Shop, wliidi got 

droppmg technology— part of which L h n c P^ 1 ^ 1 ! 17 s “dusion or solitudo Is. presumably fell under 

J* .. ea t 03 , for " further J? kl 1 m>my other instances of pub, j yl i l i cr s " licadlng, along with 
InvestigHtion — ibut alsn t-> aci-.ku.-u ”ie iiicrea.sino orcsRiirp nmu Unin» Dent, and Kami nn.i uik:.: ... 


followed hi 


a iiuinocr or 

lesser and rather more debatable 
abuses. Fo r no historian could 
acdcpl its proposal thnE the law on 
sbowld be extended to 
t M 6 d r ead ; no Grapher that 


nr.Uii I iwvriia, ruuiOS III 

public places (including cars), un- 
wamed background music, uniollci- 


** i«r runner rmmy oihcr instances of puh, J yl i l i cr s " licadlng, ulotw wilh * . , 

i i0 P ~’ bul fll so to establish h ^, ^ rWLS!a 8 pressure now being ? , n .:,“ nd K;, PP ami Whilingf whu 

u* rigl11 t0 P^Vflcy. lo . bear on our remaining ^°i .Scottish publj'4icr« * ,H ‘ Mrl.uhtt 

lcsser he a ^ y int^ lear Wp 8 numbcr of booms° f fSu? C ^ : , low ^S. sonic j^. 1 14 nd Welsh £1,415 {no Nen-slciter, itswnM,htfli 

ss<i-a tssssessrs ss cst r l .r •“.—rtr 

and all the rest. AagySS null li ^>1) i" ft JiiPr U 1 Wn ° r ^ P rc «V have »W«H 
provide the GovcraLm C Wilh i ^*52 ^ ^ “* » f NcwstateJ 

coherent list 0 f suc h jhinig alt nf Where , l««o number II. »w 

which are coining more ai?d more however - il.n .^n. . * L cnncerncd - reached ux. conshlS 
to disturb his concentration and sccni Council C tCn(rH| schome i s rhe **ny un identity by ^ 
much more of q growing threat than • aim u >i d ^ rc lo »i«I Wrlteij as self, followed byanei^ 1 
f J ch . of Ihe. comm! ucc’s concerns £40.750 spent on this ? n Amcricun nmgaztfj 

the abuse of ones nnmc nr rhahi t i„„ (°? £59,736 If one on** k» iu- j-. ,, . Barrinuton Ncvitt. i 151? 


uV v ‘ < n an« oescendants. or \ T U,B »»s concentration^ and sceni CniimWiv i- > 1 *s rnn un luciuuy dj 

..writing a nytWng that' would i cause ' mt, K b 7° re °r ( l Sf owing threat than. aim u » l, d ^ rc 10 ai1 * Writers as self, followed by an 
them f «Hstr««, aflaoynhee ot em- fu Ch i? f ! h e.c6mtt>i nee’s concerns nS l bo £40,750 spent on this nn American mags 

bHrrassmont ■ no novelist that he is A* a S USe ®. f °. n , rt name or the^lring [ e £59,?3G ,f °ne goes by the detailed P ar " n e Iun Ntfvitt « J 

■SSLSriSSf} f ^ m “unwihprized f J.! s 5 cditnbJe but n 0 ( libclloil . «8urcs) U .counted seDareiJ* t!f .Jl fam.bar name. 
oYwneartng ; • no reporter 
more awkward inquiries i 


ellst that he is *A e 3?^*®/. °. n . c 5 name or the'fcJring , £59 ' 7 i 3fi ,f goes by the detailed ? arr .|?» Iun Ncv,tt < * ^ 
unaulhorized c ° is ££? re ?i? Ue hut ngt libellous l] S^) L. counted separately in Se f «"ibar name. 

Drier that his f^ m u 0118 s past. Other- Analysis under "Awards »n .J. At £2ti u 5 «rb.c.,^ 

;ies are’ . only 1? ? have r&mi n ded ParUa- and education in ih« „ II??. ° 45 per cent of thf pn!^ 4 

r ' some mori» kt-naVii.. be-wjser t 0 r let nia/b^wonde^cd^l^mJ;.^ of subscribers in tGi; J* 


justified. “ ,Q u * ,u,| y I h reals to ^ 

—y of the presetit £& add 
nrJvn qua e . ? ale Qf Jaw on contern should 
pmacy, of its relation to that in those threats 


” ■« woura ce- wiser to let may bo wonde m l ' wnw.it or subscribers in time?" 

ion ^I° re broa . d, y based coho mis- .stich”? Qoe& it , n!l« ni8 f nl ^ *' M *° " organizations, frr 

bleats ,o C °a [ !? the.' of actual achlevelnent ? , S? Pa ?fi! # ! argc ’ nnd usoaHy 

nreats t° pn VacV ^ton legis- Ixinofielarics In SIf 7 0fle of ^ interest in some asped«J,I 

D niv S adH P Tr e ifl We ’wQuId revlew waTWr G^l/woJ? der «*“ Another 25 * 
’ontern ^chn. L? u 8Uc h '.' a body’s « , does tbnt presaoe av fi^ J^ rn ^ I ! 0n : libraries, notably those 
SSTthlS? A r «,educaUonandT^ 


■elusive.^ * ■ , y w h«n is 

Mnh heart Ltbraty ef Phibsoptiy ‘ : gs s 

The Appeal to the 
'Given 

• • , i - 

JACOB ; J0$UtJA’ R0SS 

fiytyjy to Epistemology < i;/;' : - 

T; SKSr ■ n * l h® earlier bari anthei ccntiiry 

: ' t- -i * . j ; . 




Sr wua J OI necessary |jH- . 

gatlqn.2), qs also in- its Iwjqtence Hint u ’ ■ ■ 1 

cauterized data J be cm- More. than., ever, the Arts Council's . 

h 8tfict ■ code . all optical f tl ” 4 . R I re f° rt ( f «r the year endliia 1 

aod dS? 1 H ba P ne <».. , i a,i *? arch; g,VM the impression of . 
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rillB layman is often apt to 
; cumpluin of the obscurity of 
legal terminology. The com- 
ignores some fairly obvious 
It i-s at least as unreasonable 
peel lawyers to use the ordinary 
age of everyday life as it is lo 
od the same of scientists, doc- 
or philosophers. All exacting 
ines develop their own spcciul- 
J vocabularies, and the very tin- 
iness of the words they employ 
some extent a safeguard against 
ecision. The common coin of 
. is worn so smooth by its con- 
; handling in the market place 
.In any exact technical context 
can only be dangerous- 
wyers also suffer from two 
lar occupational handicaps. A 
Of law as dependent ns ours 
precedent for its source of 
jrity inevitably requires a kind 
^tellecluul shorthand to describe 
ptnplicated set of facts which has 
the subject of repeated Judicial 
.on. As often as not this takes 
orm of repeating the names of 
forgotten pair of litigants. like 
rids v. Fletcher or Foss v. Mar- 
ie. 

Jpreover, laymen arc often apt to 
ercstimstc the sheer complication 
be facts of everyday life. In a 
ulation of sixty millions, every- 
g can bnppcn, and does from 
to time, To be just, a system of 
must take account of the most 
ly possibilities, or be so vague 
p substitute uncertainly for legal 
ciple. 

"evcrtheless the popular coni- 
that law U often unnecessarily 
re has at least t%vo solid foun- 
jws'of fact. I cannot help feeling 
in the past, professional lawyers, 
to invest their language more 
; deliberately with a kind of 
us obscurity designed to con- 
ther than explain the essential 
icity of what they were trying 
..It may be that in this respect 
| were no more to blame than 
ors, who until recently insisted 
calling a corpse a caouvcr, or. 
unattractively, » bottle of [pink 
cine a placebo. But law is u 
ih of social science or it is 
’ g.' Moreover, if lnwycrs need 
nd on the salutary, but 
doctrine that Ignorance of 
— w is no excuse, deliberate 
urity can only be described ns. a 
nsl the light and a soclul 

I ioneeption of laW as a rccon- 
erice, revealed only to Initi- 
a thing of the past, though 
of the terminology, like 
qUe trust ”, still lingers On. A . 
nor, however, has developed 
nt years. There can be no 
t all that the law hris bpcome. 
y more complicated' and 
uficult to know Or ascertain 
ws thirty-six years ago when 
’ent to the Bar. This is due to 
u*®*, the immense flood of 
oh which has poured out' -of 
iiamentary sausage machine, 
vast proliferation of* prece- 
pottfid. The Increasing flow 
5 of Parliament has been' 
amed by a vast corpus, of 
late legislation, infinitely less 
(.drafted than the Acts thqm- 
ho growing volumes of Law 
have developed a growing 
of digestion a'nd retrievals 
MUlte in tho avallabllity for 
of a growing range of re- 
wses coming from all oyer' 
IJpd world outside the Iron 

wo sources of compHcatibA ' 
wract on one another. Thus 
Wng complication of - statute 
eVelopg . very spe^j&ed 
j. ’like- patents f abd tthde 
|owq planning .and- income, 
?d these . sp^>ialiss^ ;Belds 
invariably.. .develop for: their 



Language 
and Law 

QU1NTIN HOGG 


the European Economic Commu- 
nity. These developments, which 
after all make for a coherent system 
of luw started by civilized countries, 
may very well bo welcomed, But 
they da not reduce the problems of 
the practising lawyer, anxious to give 
his client the right Advice, or ease the 
difficulties of members of the public 
eager to understand those principles 
of law which affect their own lives. 

For this purpose, the expression 
,f } members of Ihe public M ; is not 
confined in those who, in my youth, 
would have been classified as 
i laymen. There is- hardly an educated 
man, even if we forget the motorist, 
who can . gel alqng without a fairly 
precise knpwledge of a fairly exten* 
slve mass of law and legislation 
affecting his own work. The police- 
man, the banker, the accountant, the 
town planner, the surveyor; and 
architect, the company secretary, or 
-director, the stockbroker, -to name 
„ only a few, need, each in tils own 
.Held, to have enough law, up to a 
professional standard to be balled an 
expert, arid must carry this working 
• knowledge with them each in his 
head. Knowledge of the law, in A’ 
.- professional sense, can no longer be 
confined to the solicitor and barrio 
ter. To each' of these professions the 
obscurity and difficulty of ascertain- 
ing the Law is a positive hindrance to 
their work, and may prove a source 
of serious potential dangef to thp 
individual practitioner. 

. The situation would almost eer-' 
- laiqly . have got almost completely 
out of hand without the free enter- 
'prise of the pflnclpal legal publish- 
T ers. Without ’■ Butterwortqs the , sta- 
. tutes would h^ve 1 bbedme an Impene- 

■ • <_ -I. 1 


legal systems other than our own 
lake the place ol Roman Law In all 
existing syllabuses? How far is the 
absence - of legal training a 
contributory cause of the extraordi- 
nary gornijessness of the various 
sociological disciplines 7 A very 
great deal of whut was Indispcnsnhlc 
furniture in a professional legal edu- 
cation in my student days must 
necessarily be relegated to (he 
; lumber-rooms and -the attics at the 
present lime, although fun is stlU to 
be hacj in a Few odd contemporary 
coses by resurrecting old reports and 
principles for discussion in a modern 
context. In contrast, dp we Impose 


cerned ? In my day at least, Statute 
Law was . considered something 
slightly inferior. " Young . m&n I 


“ yrcscnicq a view or 
tfunfcirtg likely to revolutiooiwj 
»|»afe; wtd ^his jeonterapow 



invariably .develop for Oxpir 

A ? ri .« of; Jaw 
wh^L 2^’ Ipi^Wi to kebp,&elr 
w»ke a point of 
Sjf a fwOat 6veiy decided CBpe, 
i the result ih&t . - -i Lii.. 


TOodied; some: welting kiteral, 
In tho meantfine the 
t6 make, it 

igffiS* • -pablia, i^traiia; 

Hdrnhn-, RighU 


- sinimeni, would , > (ong since ,haVe 

spbrncrgied lis ail. . 

; 'All thU jlecessil&te^ a fairly close. 
V fook if the various sources of legal 
; kndwledge’ Obvlovwjy ope question 
tq be asj(ed and. arjswpted Is the 
extent. ;'jaiifc orfeitlatton, .of existing 

- legaj .eduoptioiTivis U,,:foL instapefir .as 
'.an evident as^bhbe it ’-^vas that 

. elementary legal knowledge .should, 
, not be available in the schools he W) 

; optional Q or A level subjeM ? With. 
' the Common- Market anq intern a- 
ponai dady. ; becoming, sqb^ta 
■of 


■ i iiw-:- -I- a; .L ^ 


once heard the late Judge Cluer say 
in the Whitechapel County Court, 
“ po nOL cite the Sale of Goods Aet 
\ to mf;. When I was -called to' the. Bar, 

. the- \ Commdr) . Law. waa . good 
..aiauglu", 

.Parliament itself must, beir a dir- 
ect and continuing responsibility for 
presenting law In an intdliijble and 
ascertainable form. Every timd an 
amending Statute' is passed legislating 
by reference to' a previous series of 
Acts, the new Amended code should 
be reprinted at the end of the Act Jo 
question in (He form of a sd-palled 
/-Keeling Schedule”. It Is sotoetmaes 
argued' that this would .take too 
'much time -and effort- on. the part. of. 
i- the Parliamentary draftsman! . But' 
this is only an Ipdicadoh of how far 

1 behind Parliament has been alldwed 
. to get with its absolutely necessary 

■ work, A stiteh in -time laVdi- nine,;, 

>’ afldj OriCe (his pr^limihajy ettort'- whs 
madfc'T which would sufely justify the 
'tportiitmenr tif extra - staff,' of the 
employment under ;cqntractlof out-, 
side agenri« likfc' iiniverslflcsi bF; the 

• ejdstmg , • bomoierciaTV' ^olisfiert)'; ’ 

• keeping the Statute Bodk rrivjsed' and 
Up*: tp date;, should xbe ,a. routine 
measiirri.' -■ The Statutei 10 ■ . forte 

' shohlcf be rieprihted,- like 'a huge 
■Itfo'setej’ potcHpolL av.'feguin'r lntei;- 
Yals/and by vregtifar i (pstalmente, ^sq 
that it would tip unnecessary, to; look . 
'throbgh iialM-dozed volumes' arid 
. reconstruct : oite‘s own tert ' eVeiy 

■ ^(tte- ood . wishedv to: ajc^rtal* thg 
^s^ to-^ partipuJaf question. .. 
L^Pwaij ii/rtevei- ; pto Jo* ib® 

P^sent : ;Lqrd^£^artceflors z^ fpf . 


hi w reform, which h;i-> principally 
shown itself in the creation of the 
Law Reform C ominisxion ; though 
perhaps understandably as n Conser- 
vative. I would personally have laid 
slightly inure stress oil codification 
and revision than on actual reform. [ 
doubt myself whether this would 
have made much difference in Ihe 
end, since, in actual practice, the 
Coni miss ion ers have found it neces- 
sary to carry mil certain basic re- 
forms first before they found it 
possible to embody the law in a 
satisfactory code. Thus, ns a step 
towards a satis factory penal code, 
they found it necessary to produce 
the Theft Act which drastically 
altered both the terminology and the 
structure of the law of larceny, false 
pretences, receiving and fraudulent 
conversion. We shall soon have leg- 
islation designed to open the way to 
a codified law of contract. (We gave 
one to the Indian Empire in, I think, 
1872.) The Civil Evidence Act may 
precede a proper revision of the Law 
of Evidence, in criminal as in civil 
cases, and various statutes may make 
possible a new code of Family and 
Matrimonial Law. 

Clearly we have a long way to go 
before one of Lord Gardiner's 
successors earns Hie title of being the 
new English Justinian. What Is cer- 
tain, however, is that we shall rtever 
get there nnlcxs the present Parlia- 
mentary machine can be adapted to 
benr Ibe immense additional burden 
which codification will place upon it. 
Consol iduti on statutes have, of 
course, n procedure of their own. 
But the new codes will not be 
consojidation m'casures, since they 
will inevitably embody important 
changes in the law. and, even where 
they do not. will For the first time be 
formulating general propositions 
which have never before had statu- 
tory form. When Hugh Galtskell 
was alive, ami I was leader of the 
House of Lords, 1 tried lo make him 
agree lo a procedure by which 
.approved Luw Reform statutes could 
be given »n accelerated passage 
through the legislature comparable 
to the nd hoc methods achieved -by 
Lord Birkenhead to ensure the pas- 
sage of the 1925 property legislation. 
The political atmosphere at the time 
, led Gaitskell to decline iny advances. 
One wonders- whether it will ever be 
favourable. 

However, since - that time, the 
Second Reading Cmrimittee has pro- 
vided a certain boost to uncontrover- 
sial Bills in the Commons, and It was 
by this means tiiut the Theft Act 
ultimately readied the Stellite Book. 

, But- the ! Theft, Ad itself look: a’ 
i considerable time In passing through 
file Lords, ahd. in spite of the 3m- 
1 mense amount of spadework put in 
' before its Introduction, jvas RetuaUy 
much improved in ; the ; . process. T r 
would myself favour -prblppge^f scru- 
tiny of proposed Low Reform mea- 
sures by n Joint! Select Committee Jn 
advance of faWpddc Hon,. Of tori Which 
an accelerated brockfare analogous 
to ;thai aValldbfe for'GbnSoliafttl6u 


Jo thata Yah fibre for'G6nSolidatl6ii 
measures might’ tie adopted for the 
whole or part of the legislation. 

WhfLi fe certain. Is that the weight 
of Statute Law revision and Codifica- 
tion wilj dog the existing parlianieD- 
Uiry. machine unless special measures 
are token to accelerate i|. Experience 
shows that bppositibns will take ad- 
v&ptagi of whatever unconlroversifd 
legislation there may berto delay' ihe. 
mpre <ion t rpvers ial Bills' fo ; the Gov- 
ernment prqgfaqtme, , ajpd 'Govern- 
menfa will.- not drpp the latter, in 
orddr to Brid.a place for unfidotrov- 


tween ..the :pBrties’ dot raerafa;* as to , 
,!the 'desirabjljty-i.of. Law Reform, but 
’ ;as to the means of fichLeyfag .ft, 

* ihe Jess, it people aj:e serious 
. jn w^ tit fa8 oni upTarU^te .Iegfil. cdjJe 
' deYpid l of ^ utinctfessdrv . btiscufRy ■ ;il 
will da ’ up - to t|iem to Jnslrt tfait 
IParUarinedt 'play# ; ift-;; mdisbetisatilfl 

lawyers only, ', ahtf English ,;|aw ; is 

"indreidrigly : a, .subject wfach ' Goijti-' 

; nehtaltend; ! otbep foxfigners wlll need : 
■jto asjS* ta In 1 ,! ft/ls fpf. uS tq ' provide - 
; j3!em:j^itlt the n(eans 7of ;opfamfag 
.f ‘ Ihe kjrbwj?dgie,.thfcy require- K' -/ ' 

. -|«Li ' . 

•• '! jfi •, I. • > :V- '. 


Gandhi's 

Truth 

On the origins of militant 

non-violence 

by Erik H. Erikson 

The Hiuinr-nt Hurvnnl iwycliouiuilyat, 
author of Young Man Luther and other 
influe nt in I \vorkn un identity crises 
at various stnKtM of Hie life-cycle, *“ 
now offers n mnjnr *tudy of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s life mill t'-uriiing. GO/- 

Lenin's Last 
Struggle 

by Moshe Lewin 

An account of the period from the end , 
of 1922 to March 1023, during whfoh 
the ailing Lenin, (Hirtinlly paralysed \ 
aiul conflnurl to his mom in the 
Kremlin, fought to remain undisputed I 
leader of the t'onimnniat Party and 
head of state. "Mr Lawin’s account of 
tho attempts lo prevent Lenin from [ 

knowing whut wits going on, of hie - ; f 
BtratHgeinu to obtain Information, of 
his doubts and MTiiples, is of extreme 
interest." - St unit Hoad, Listener. SB/- ■ 

The Elder Edda: 
a selection 

translated by Paul B. Taylor 
and W. H. Auden. 

A new translation from the Icelandic, 
with a long hu-rodurtion by Peter H. i 
Salua and Paul B. Taylor, as well as 
a section of notes and a glossary of 
liamee. "These am marvellous 
translation!! (proof once again of how 
successfully puot and scholar can j 
collaborate)." - Kevin Croasley- 
Hollaiid, Guardian. 40/- 

The Story of 
Handwriting 

. Origins and development 
by Alfred Fairhank 

A dearly written ami authoritativs . 
Introduction to this eternally . 
interesting ami complicated subject. 
Illustrated with four i*oloitr plates, 8B 
In monochrome, and 26 drawings in 
tlie text. 82/- 

The Blue ClUb 

by Benito Garozzti 
and L6on Yallouz^ ; • 

Adapted by Tei’ence Rdese 

: Oma^ Sharif. whose i bridge team has ■ 
rcqeUtly biumphed iii a marathon ! ... 
touniaiudnt iti Londbq’, introduce# this 
. aepbunt of the wiiuiing; system. ’"This 
. book aiipplied an answer to the • ; = 

perennial qucuti ons: Why do 'the ’ 

' It&Bans keep on wlnuing? Ii it the- 
players pr is it their bidding system? - r , , 
... The ’jn'osmi ration. .of’j this English 

Vqrsion is Orst-closs in every way." . ’ 

- Boris Schapira, Sunday Times. ' 2 61* 

IVIy 60 

Memorable 

Games 

, . by Bobby Fischer .. . • v. J 

! With inti-oductipnB fa tW garius by -, ' ’*/ ? 
'■tetaroaGqnarCrondniastai' /yatny 
' Bvanfr. /'AteaknWicenl. 'eoliefttion of ■ f 
' ‘ games pj ayW by poSsl bly the beet •- • 
■ratYatPa^t ofour time."-??!* Observer, . 

■" "Of the luqidlt}'. and. penetrativenees . .. 
of hlri analyses there Is hardly! one • 

.which fails to tinprosp. with thp .clarity ■ ' 

‘ of tliqugbt which has. brought Hie I’ 

•''author sUch Slrikiiig suop^ascs in ; ' . ’ . ! 
'pi®'.'*..- Baruch }{. Wood,] ’ , .• 

; Rlu^itewiJondon Nciea. j. . L W- •: T.: 
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To the Editor 


]) u ,, m !/■[.;/*«{. many years earlier, liii father in 1751 

Jl vl III IaSIOIIS (when he was twelve years nliij, and his 

.. .... . mother in 1772. We may question 

.Sir, I lie eiiiic^pimileiije m your whether he had much support from his 
enlumns on the Mibject i.l perinmifa wife, and .we may suppose that his 
to Quote Gopynahi material has shown relationships with Ws children were of 
Ptiat there is a preying need or a clear great importance to him. In 1 788 his 
ruling upon this important subject. May rekti unships with his sons, George and 
,is .t J/ou f co l u . m,ls ‘ verification Frederick, were undergoing painful 
mi the related issue of the copyright of changes at the time his illness began, 
unpublished material . perhaps especially that with Frederick. 

I have recently been refused pcrmis* his favourite, who left him tv go to 


stiui by the Council of the Bronte join Qeonge. The crucial events in 
.Society to see certain documents in the 1762, we may suppose, were his wife's 
Bronte Parsonage Museum. These first pregnancy and perhaps also the 
document*, relating to the disposal of marriage of Lady Sarah Lennox. There 
uhfmoile Bronte's letters to Ellen does not appear to be satisfactory in- 


ing well but soon the king would he 
dead and that would be " best of all 
I hops your reviewer will note Hint in 
the copious reporting of all this by 
George Selwyn at filial time there is mil 
the slightest hint of Fox saying or w ril- 
ing anything to the effect that the king 
was mad ( which lie did freely enough 
In 1 78!)). Nor is Lord John Cavendish 
any less a biased witness. JHis family 
had received Lhe deadliest of insults, 
when Goorgo 111 had struck his 
brother’s name from the roll of (he 
Privy Council in 1762. 

There Is further good reason fur dis- 
counting theso reports in the memoirs 
of the third Lord Holland. Horn in 
1773, Holland did not reach an ugo 
when he would be in social company 
with his uncle's friends and be instructed 


dime end to Hire Vietnam Wnr and cun- which appeared in M. 

scription, humanized welfare, mielcur sptwv's Dramatic /wHsjecoml copy in return, and paul loi' 
disarmament, and struggles l>y groups year. I wondered SIj 1 iposianc and packing} ; another time 
like the California grape-pickers fur a Wickham was (Served, to « director of one of these 


disarmament, and struggles l>y groups your. I wondered wCtl 
like the California grape-pickers fur a Wickham pwmSSSSwd 
decent life. Moreover, they are Tortli- self) t 0 niake the ^^Isthal 
right against racialism in whatever Shakespeare’s play aauf 
guise. Ami. culturally, handle heller Mary .Stuart in WMbniniu 
than any other media such forms and reading lady Antonia^li 
movements un ” guerrilla l heal re ’’ and biography of Mary, a.* 
rock music. sonic detail the coir*^ 

(3) Rather than n “ self- indulge ill euikiiUi of ilio statue by 
luxury confined to . . . die United !, nL,|l, dcs 11 photograph a. 

Stilts . - . Wnst 0/*i a mAHu h . it ml IllCk l hill she dD£« MM. L. 


Shakes pen icr play 3? 
Mury Stuart in Wcstmijj 
lending Udy Antonia F* 


(3) Rather than n ** self- indulgent 
luxury confined to . . . the United 
Slates . . . West Germany ", and Fug- 
fond, the 1%‘J Dlreflory of litllv mag- 


4 that a recent shipment had been 
5v packaged (they refused to hill 
[for ill. Resides this, these dealers 
Me every conceivable kind of hook 
mss, including commission buying, 
ting catalogues, crediting accounts, 
dog after serials and works m 
Oes. ami a 1 tending H> want lists. 


a zincs and small presses cites on pages 
57-58 U.F.S. vehicles in Argentina. 
Colombia. Cutmda, Rclgium, Switzer 


( e I ill... «<SS«flree of efficiency which I have 
to him it was. in unc ll experienced is amu/ing; let me 
■<ik«i.in.i V Kb m . ^ffivou that it beats anything that lhe 
- 'V.rr n l, .1 S' bont^lkr. in iL Umlcd 

\ ,,e !° begin me Wort. JB*?"’" S.-. fnr as lhe f.m- 


Nusscy, wero written in the IH90x, and 
arc therefore under the Copyright Act 
of 1956 subject to the restrictions of 
oopyrighi publication until the I ‘J'JOv 
but there Is nothing in the Copyright 
Act to prevent the seeing of documents. 

The Bronte Society might have re- 
fused to let me sec the letters because 
they judged that the lime was not ripe 
for Jetting all the skeletons out of the 
Bron Id cupboard; they might have said 
that they had given privileged access Ifl 
another scholar working in the same 
field.' Sign! flea til I y they have given 
neither of these explanations, u I though 
it is clear from other correspondence 
in the Bronte Parsonage Museum that a 
good many skeletons arc routine In (he 
BronlB cupboards, and although there 
is another scholar who has been 
allowed to sec the documents from 
which I have been barred. Instead, 
tho Council of the Bronte Society 
have repeated the word copyright 
at mo as if it were u dragon to 
repci all intruders, although certain 
members o( the Council have made 
efforts to get round this imaginary diffi- 
culty. Their last effort was to approach 
(he cither scholar working in this Held 
who, a* well &s raising the rnmfflnr 
cry tint I was encroaching on academic 
preserves that were already taken, also 
raised the copyright issue as an obstacle 
to my seeing (he documents. 

I cannot see how my wish to see cer- 
tain documents or vital imports ncc to 
Hu BrontS students can be affected by 
, copyright or even be considered an 
encroachment bo academic preserves. 

. provided -that I do not publish them. I 
would be interested to hear the views 
of your readers on thk subject. 

TOM WTNNfFRn H. 
Amari Cottage, Great Barrow, near * 
Chester. 


does not appear lo be satisfactory in- 
formation available in respect of the 
illness In 1765. Tho disputes with 
Grenville's ministry Are* insufficient in 
themselves, The time relations of the 
deaths of hla unde the Duke of Cum- 
berland and his brother. Frederick, are 
wrong. 

We should he grateful to Ida Mac- 
alpine and Richard Hunter for their 
very thorough study of the occurrence 
of (ponphyria In George Hf and his rcla- 


by (heir political gossip until (he period 
of the Regency Crisis of l788-8y, or 
probably even later. During that crisis 
the Prince of Wales and ail (lie oppu- 


George III 

Sir.-^In ord^r to Justify his- descrip- 
tion of Oeorge lll and (he Mud-Husi- 
wtj by. Ida Maoai pine nmi Richard 
Hunter as * utterly wrong-headed", 
your .reviewer (January R) cites cvl- 


i lives. \Ye may regret that in answering 
* ffio question “Why did George III be- 
come JU at the time he did 7 ", they 
prefer a facile resort lo casual infection, 
Intoxication with dregs and other sub- 
stances or dietary Indiscretions, to an 
interpersonal explanation. 

DEREK RUSSELL DAVIS. 

JOHN ROBERTS. 

Department of Mental Health, Uni- 
versity of BristoL 

Sir, — The extraordinary nature of 
your- reviewer’s treatment of Grow III 
and the Mad- Business (January Jtj, and 
his persistence in the view that a bout of 
royal madness in 1765 invalidates ils 
argument In 'face of the very full refu- 
tation by Mr. John Brooke (January IS), 
call for a very careful consideration of 
the credibility of his review. 

ffebolarx who read this book will And 
a well-constructed hypothesis buttressed 
by a formidable array of reliable evi- 
deaoe baaed upon deep and wide-rang- 
ing research. Any serious critical 
evaluation . of Jt requires specialist 
know edge. either of medical science or 
of British history iii lhe la to eighteenth 
century. So far as the former is con- 
cerned, I am clear that your reviewer 
claims do moro expertise than myself. 

' As to Iho tatter, when l And an out-of- 
the-way letter from George IXI to his 
sister in 1765 being. cited at second-hand 
in order to substantiate a point easily 
discoverable in a basic source which 
would ba familiar to any postgraduate 
student working on the period- to wit, 
ute then Prune Minister’s memoranda 
dictated to hla wife, which have been • 
availabloj ln Jjrintfor over a hundred 
ypart— then X am led towards the con- 


. sition leaders had pinned their hopes 
i on the king's illness and fervently hoped 
that he would either die or remnin 
“mad". As men will, they rational- 
ized about the past from their present 
knowledge. Imagine them iu effect 
rubbing their hands with glee and 
remarking; “ Of course I knew it all 
the lime— do you remember. ... 7 " 
Tills is a simple enough phenomenon 
of human psychology, of the sort for 
which historians instinctively make 
allowances. Out your reviewer has 
fallen headlong into the trap. 

Your reviewer’s evasion of any dis- 
cussion of the vast array of real evidence 
presented by Dr. Macalpino und Dr. 
Hunter is unaccountable; by compari- 
son with it the morsels of- hearsay on 
which he attempts to base his argument 
are wisps of straw ; and there is much 
further evidence presented by -Mr. 
Brooke, to which he can return no 
answer. It is clenr that George HI wax 
not mad In 1765. As for his attempted 
rejoinder to Mr. Brooke, i will only 
observe that like almost'' everything 'in 
his review it Ignores the Orst basic 
principles in the handling of historical 
evidence. 

IAN R. CHRISWH. 

10 Green Lone, Croxlcy Green, 
Hertfordshire. 

Sir.— Your reviewer has capped hix 
frivolous review of George Iff ami the 
Mad’Bushicss (January 8J with am' Ill- 
informed reply (January 1&- ■No'oivE 
doubts thtalt Queen Victoria believed 
George JH fo have been' Insane. So 
did everyone else after 1788-untU Muc- 
aiplme and Hunter published their diag- 
nosis of porphyria. The four Ulnotscs 
to wMcft Princess Sophia Matilda re- 
ferred are those oL 1788, 1801 (not 1800, 
as stated by your reviewer); 180-1 
(omitted by -your reviewer), nnd 1810. 
Those your reviewer might have Momt 
shttply by looking .at (he contents page 
without even bothering to read .tine 
hook., Lord Melbourne (old Queen 
Vitoria Ih© troth «& far as he Know 1(. 
Gcorao ITT ww HI in 1765. ’’ He had h 


land, Denmark, the Netherlands, Italy, 
Sweden, Finland, und Australia. 

(4) “As for die sense of peixccu- 
ti mi", it's ull loo real, by no means a 
paranoid fnntusy. Documentation 
abounds: The Mny 16, 1969, Mack 
Dwarf frou! -paged a report on police 
assaults against live "tree papers": 
Oz, IT. Rolling Stone, Mack Dimen- 
sions, nnd the Dwarf itself. The Free- 
thinker (September 13. 1969, pugc 289) 
noted dial “ IT and lhe other loading 
‘underground’ paper Oz have bad 
repeated trouble from police, printer, 
customs officials, and so on ", And al- 
though the British scene appears grim, 
nationwide repression of dissident pub- 
lications in America has lately reached 
mammoth proportions. At least one 
underground organ, the Los Angeles 
weekly Open City, was "legally" ex- 
terminated a year ago (for details, see 
Professor Paul R. Ferguson’s “ Judicial 
farce" in the March, 1969. Wilson Lib- 
rary Bulletin, page 653-7, ox well as 
subsequent letters in the June, I9ti‘). 
Issue, page 945, and “ Editor claims 
ncwtpnpcr must bo judged in its 
entirely", Censorship Today, April/ 
May, 1969, page 20-1). 

News of nmwanent undergone by 
other '* off-beat " vehicles, ranging liviii 
tho Chicago Seed, Lo* Angelcx Free 
Vrvx't, New Lrjl Notes. Milwaukee 
Kaleidoscope. Boston A valor, Wash- 
ington Free Press, and Berkeley Barb 
to numerous college newspapers and 
unofficial G.T. rags, has appoared most 
fully in tho bi-monthly Ccusure/iip To- 
day (e.g,, Volume I, no. I , page t’-.l ; 
April /May, 1969, page 22-7; June/ 
July, 1969, page 28-31; AugiM /Sep- 
tember, 1969, page 20-5 ; October/ 


lure 10 negm Hie woh i 
Antonia gives the date as t< 
There ix more (hit ha 
l ady Antonia’s btogru*,] 
Maiy a* n tragic heroine J 
-ami : nnd quotes with A 
” 1 think they aromakiM,, 
make me play the last a 
tragedy Her detailed m 
(If partisan) account of & 
its preliminaries serves to t 
that this wm the most luat 
woman - and that womui 
Sha-kcsipeare’s lifottrae. Ill 
to evoke tho memory of U 
iu deference to James, 
suffering and patient 
was. in this context, one da 
do it; und in this may he ri 
for hi- decision to use (in 
Blit the queen in Panda rub 
of Hermionc’s blend of rap 
and pathos. There qiufite 


Kg can offer. So far as the ('on- 
fntis concerned, I have found it best 
,brdcr European books through an 
jlisb dealer, whose mark-ups arc not 
irbiiem. . , 

Rjis n not an unrestrained paean ol 
i. British book distribution industry, 
teh ix not without its faults; hut. 
fa one considers its vast size, I cannot 
Set very strenuously to nn occasional 
Jblem with I per cent of my orders. 
I... PAUL J. KORSHIN. 


Glory, rhe Fool shall not enter into 
Heaven, let him be ever so Holy. Holi- 
ness is not The Price of Entcrancc into 
Heaven. 

This is surely strong stuff and seems t.» 
near nut your reviewer’s contention. 

EDGAR FOX ALL 
40, Llandudno Road, Pcnrhyn Bay, 

I landudno, Cacriiarvonshire. 

‘John Keats’s 
Dream of Truth ’ 

Sir.— It is one tiling, for Mr. I, dm 
Jones {January I) to cite '* distinguished 
editors — Buxton Forman. Uc Selmemirt. 
Edmund Blundcn ’’—when . discussing 
a reading in Keats. It is un other tiling 
to call in " must anthologist-, Palgmvc 
amt Q among them". Anthulugisrs' 
disciplines and objectives arc not those 
of distinguished scholars. " In rcuaid tu 
the text ", Palgravc wrote of The Col- 


pii-ing. however. Mui in the bonk oil 
La Mali bum we rend that the heroine 
” suddenly died at rhe age of lwciliy- 
eighl, from causes which her biogra- 
phers «lo not spccily ", as your reviewer 
remarks. 


A- ,i p.ireni and u sc lnui| teacher 
ftireetl M buy for my own children (he 
Dlyinn paper backs which continue lo 
pour from publishers’ presses I seek 
eiiligliieitincni. 

Ion old in ihc tooth to have been 
'.i Illy ion fan myself, I find myself 


A- recorded in (inive'.\ Db tiunarv of •' / ,, * n l,m piyseii, i lino ui yse ii 

Minir tl , >54>, Maria Ciarcia-Malihmn. UI ? w ^f c cvimmiug her texts to decide 
after the annulment of her marriage to *bnhcr her ons arc moral, aesthetic. 


PAUL J. KORSHIN. den Treasury, * the purpose of the 
ferarimciii of English, University of ^ook has appeared to justify the choice 
SSvuDh. Philadelphia 19104. of ^hc most poetical version, and Q 
* ' wrote even more subieclivcly in lhe 

!?’ Oxford Book: "I nave sometimes 

thought it consistent with the aim nf 
u t Dlnl/n anil the book to prefer die more beautiful 

DlaKC dull to the belter attested reading.’* 

\ T-n/l.'t-l^M 9 ft > s questionable, however, whether 

1 raainon Cither Palgravc or Q gave much thought 

. ■ . to the line in dispute. Distinguished 

Sir, -In lirs reply lo Miss Kathleen editors and unfihologlsts alike adopted 


after the annulment or her marriage to 
Mulihran. married Bdriol in Mareh. 
1836. In April. 1836. whilst ridiim in 
London, the fell from her horse uml 
received serious head injuries from 
which she never entirely recovered. She 
iiver-escrled herself by .singing there- 
after. lirsl on the continent and. in Sep- 
tember of that year, in Manchester, 
where she died on September 23. 

Ii i> naturally impossible, after the 
passage of over a century, lo assess to 
wIkiI extent cvcr-c\ertioo and excessive 
excitement complicated the injuries sus- 
tained from La Malibrun’s accident. It 
would seem, though, that these injuries 
were one of the main causes of her 
death and that a woman endowed with 
less prodigious strength and cncruy 
might have succumbed sooner. The 
fall from the horse in London is cited 
as crucial by N. Slonimsky in Baker s 
Hinvraphltvl Dictionary of Music lain 


A Life of Pauline Viurdm 

F. W. S* IF UN FEl.D. 
of Music, University of 


nroxxcd In 77ir Wlntt/t wi 3,r,— 1 m nn , re i* , 7 ,a "“‘""ecu 
Shr iscx so like fcErful ,ncs letter (January 8). your review er 
? ’’ Blnkc is not lhe desplser of 

Uwt he mlglit appear from 
connexion. Mary lold . 0 ^ Mila Raiuc’s examples." The 

"1 nn mvSl? ^t!SSlW vin ? *****' from The 

J v' iMgemctn fl818l may be of xpe- 

l,r w d "*» Interest iu this context : 


phrases so like echoes of Hr] 
ax lo -uggest the posslbibt)! 
connexion. Mury told thedijt 
lords who came lo Btmoattf 
" f uni myself a Queen, bl 
or a King." Hermione r^J 
self during her trial ui 
king's: daughter ", tad I 

the same scene mjx; *1 
|H*i'or of Russia was ifj 
When Mury was told of he] 
nation to death she ansvwri 1 
you for such welcome ocnl 
do me great good In mAh 
from ihlx world nut of wtdli 
glud to go . . . all my Bfclj 
only sorrow." Hermlow n 
trial : " I’or life. I nrin HI* 
grief, which I would spare- 
later. "Now, my Jiege./Tdi 


thought it consistent with the aim nf (|9it5) mid by A. Pit/Lyon in Price of 
the book to prefer die more beautiful (Jeniux. A Life of Pauline Viardat 
to the better attested reading.” 1 1964). 

U is questionable, hpwever, whether F. W. STERN FELD, 

either Pnlgrnyc or Q gave much thought Faaillv of Music, University of 
to Mic line in dispute. Distinguished Oxford, 
editors and undhofaglsts alike adopted 
the reading offered them by the llrst 

publisher oC the poem, thus following a l?mn ttlvtnn 

well established— though not neeev I^IHU D1)IUII 

-nrlly sound — tradition, , , „ 

smrai w/mici i cvtiTu Sir.- -The phenomenon of Enid 
SIMON NOWELL-SMI IH. Blylon is surely worth a Pli.D. thesis 

Hendington Quarry, Oxfordshire.- Here we have on author, whose nowci 


striieiur.il. or bluek magic. Mv own 
two gilts, aged six and seven, are not 
only voracious Illy ton readers at home, 
bui are being indoctrinated with Bly- 
lon at school. Naturally they would 
he deh gh led to ice Enid in the Public 
Library. 

Perhaps Hie Children’s Librarian for 
Bright on Corpora lion, or someone 
equally quulilicrt, suppovtinu the case 
by specific citations, quotations, or criti- 
cal logic can icll mc'why L should cease 
to lament the entire absence of (he Bly- 
lon opera from the shelves. 

ERNEST MOSS. 

35 Si. Nicholas Road, Brighton. 

‘The Search after 
Hapiness ’ 

Sir, Yolir reviewer (December 25 J 
ol The Search after I lupin css, by Char- 
lotte Bronte, is perhaps tuncmg those 
mistakenly persuaded that this now 
appears for the first time. He describes 
it us “now unearthed from tho British 
Museum ’*. It was in fact published by 
Hoddcr and Stoughton in 1925 in a 
volume entitled The Twelve Adven- 
turers and Other Stories, by C-hariolte 
Bronte. This had a foreword by Clement 


fen are admitted into Heaven not 
Mausc they have curbed & govern'd 
leir Passions, but because they have 
taltivated their Understandings. The 
assures of Heaven arc not Neua- 
ra ns of Passion, but Realities of Tn- 
fUret, from which All rhe Passions 
anonale Uncurbed in I heir l-lcrmt! 


The Garcia Sisters 

Sir, — Your article and review on the 
Garcia sisters (January 1) makes uncom- 
monly Interesting reading to students 
of rne nineteenth century and of 
human psychology altogether. It is sur- 


iviini-tiiii . it wna hi i«ik piiuJiaiicu ay 

I? n {4 Klvtnn Hoddcr und Stoughton in 1925 in a 

JLJllll Dlj IU11 volume entitled The Twelve Ad ven- 

turers and Other Stories, by C-hariolte 
Sir.- -The phenomenon of Enid Bronte. This had a foreword by Clement 
Blylon is surely worth a Pli.D. thesis. Shorter and the edition was limited to 
Here wc have an author, whose power 1 ,000 copies. This particular story was 
to captivate the young is probably un- marked in the list of contents with an 


paralleled, subjected in our ultra-per- asterisk to denote that it was there 
missive age to a censorship by printed for the first time. Shorter ex- 
officialdom (nnd by one or two egg- plained that these stories were among 
heads of my acquaintance) so intense in the manuscripts he got from Arthur 
its hostility that one could imagine them Belt Nicholls many years before, and 
nor only rniathematlxing (he poor lady that C. W. Hatfield had now deciphered 
bul. in a more rigorous age, burning her and transcribed them add had prepared 
and her hooks together. them with nates for publication. 
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In Iu- nolc on ibis pai licul.ir dm y. 
Ilaiiicld made it clear Ibai lllc original 
m.inii«.crip) wic in ihe pos-cviimi ui 
T. J. Wise, who had lent ii to him, 
thus enabling him lo correct and com- 
plete " a copy of lhe story in my keep- 
ing (The copy had perhaps, been 
made und kept by Shorter.) 

Most of the stories published in fhc 
Twelve Adventurers were printed again 
in lhe Shakespeare Head Bronte iu the 
|wi> volumes uj Miscellaneous and Un- 
puhlivhcd IIViiriujA of Chntlatte and 
Piiirirh tlrjnw.dl B»i »«!»*. bul ilul lhi* 
particular one. 

I .. R. CHAMBERS. 

Oxford and Camhriduc University 
Club. Pull Mall, I. undent, S.W.I. 

i? Our reviewer writes: — 1 must 
thunk Mr. Chambers for (he courteous 
wny in which he lias pul the record 
straight in regard lo this story's pre- 
vious piihlicjiinii. 

Rising Prices 

}>ir, -The reviewer of E. H. Cnrr and 
R. W. Davies's loiaidtuinns of a 
Planned Ft mutiny c«imnicnis (Decem- 
ber 4) lliui the high price of the book, 
JlM, does not appear imrcDsanablc. 1 
still have the dust-jackets on my set, 
■and note die price has steadily risen 
from 25s. lo 140s, per volume, the last 
insiulmcnt being 60s. 

The current instalment ix un- 
doubtedly bring sold, at least 95 per 
cent, to owners of the previous volumes 
who const it me a captive market and 
purchase the book by standing order. 
There seems lo have been no ndvertising 
expense connected with the current 
instalment, at least in the numerous 
periodicals 1 rend which would be the 
, obvious media. It is true that book 
production has become much more ex- 
. pensive during the past twenty years, 
r but 460 per cent does appear rii exces- 
i sive increase, > 

j WILLIAM K. DAY. 

1 M82 Market Street, San Francisco 2. 

U.S.A. 


July, 1969, png© 28-31; August /Sep- later. "Now, my liege./Td 
tember, 1969. pug© 20-3; October/ Wc-ingx 1 bm hM j 
•November, 1969, page 58, 60-2) , xlioidd fe|ir lo dle / HR* 

Doubters will also discover nioimtiiig •hat Avfien Slinkespeare pw 
incidents of suppression in the pages of miotic ux one put on w 
tho American Libiury As-ocin lion’s uir, Irefore/I have got »|n*P 
Newsletter un intellectual freedom. And ,w «»y‘ jr sonudWij* 

while not an nelunl U.P.S. member the I unl alonc L ' V fl 

weekly Black Panther - pnhlislicd hy -ol. or any one to spe# e« 
th© aingle most militant und oundid r*»per- und notoi m* 

Afro-American organization - -has mif- M 1 *’ 5 m ^u 


-thiopia past and present 


vepy baxt fever flioa", writes McHjmirac. 
So ho nad. But nelllter your reviewer 


Sneflta ahnw lCT X- am led towards the con- n ° r .«!« can produce; evidence 

Hm5 “U tul ge S 1 "’ as 1 n ] ad clus, 1 °P, Ibat your reviewer has not the *at the Kdng was insane In 1765; 

fir 1 52S® 1 knowledge . required to J issued 'ttw©© challenges to yo«r re- 


Vtm'tiMtZciul. j *,425 ''“more ciatm, specialist know edge required to 

“/ ■PS 1 "* book; .nd Mhbg ,hat 
tSo^raSS of ' < !%o ur8 *« me to change this 

sivo SiL, ml.mc-dopra- : opinion., ; When, moreover, I note that 
a^’Mi^ftSSSSrtA 'te °55 are used by 


ddd dmanflah m nCni-ri -t. man* turns anenuon, i begin' to 

? h: ponder whoibcr he haa read It with 
psy; F- )U, . r / ?' the . last cpn- duo care, lit© fact tbat the kins wax 
it &bqul obli ? cd to .abstain' from business 8 "o^ 


il qib'RM. . 

cal exdanfluS°mnVffitlwV^ yCh0 ^ : ** y logical constracUon, one 

Jtoifi [SUi ni S?? ,d “auco-JErora bis admission (hat 

loSSofaiw ^ SvIhtSrffii^SL '1° thJswg* Jff tbat he Was iniapt. ' 

po^ fihat _ Silhcsa /ikc^GeoVge LIJ^ by your 

whether (be «ytmntoriw are M 10 wry wv«- 


medfofll Instruction at that time « coiu- 


vwwuter-ibe aypvntoms ate- rrieiilal : or Kir . v 1 wry ecwvic- 

the aoblai contbxr lihd [rte'rela)ionkhins ^ W1 ihh rakish 

of Shvi n,n.J man. then anendbui his tknc 

cl jibs ‘and 
a fortune 
oh pounds 
III at the 


.Mteq -ooopbretioh ‘ bet 
■ torlfttts god Wy^trrsta in -fur 
Jnto. the fttmify eyentis 


I issued threo challenges to your re- 
jjower;. (l)To quot© one sentence from 
Walpole a memoirs as evidence of con- 
teropotery opinion that Goonge Ml was 
insane; (2) To quote one passage from 
arey document written In (the year 1765 
as ovldenqp that George ni suffered 
from insanity; (3) To produce oxide nee 
for his statement that George (IT Mis 
’ fieri omc6% mad from hix vbuth up- 
wards ’ . I still await your reviewer’- 
reply.- 

-JOHN BROOKE. 

63 Hurst Avenue, London, F.L . , • 

Underground 

.Press' - v. 

Sif,--Your lordjy. aseptic editorial 
resnpnse to Mike Weavers Icllcr l Dec- 
ember 25) , otdy; accentuates how much 
Acadwrna, together with most of the 
older, junk-consuming, tolUe-gawking 
goneretion,. is ' insensitive ■ tn' de' iiJJ — 


air. before/! have got iljwtd 
be ix Inking over somedtlats 
ol Mury’ii **l um alone,** 
-ol. of any one to speak 
My paper- und notes iuvei 
from me, so that I am’WJ 

fered continuous ’raids, ihreutit, und aid- tekpu al u 
eonff seat tons by the auClmriUea (v.f.. Tor *“• " enough dlggj 
instance, "Freedom of press: fact or Jwwtawi (■l ag; 

llotlon?". DP Auguxl 30. im p U gc hb/ttbelhaii) inMge of Mw« 

IQ.-, Similarly, the offices of H leading ■ uUJ . cd jSSS,!- S 

. '.Chicano (Mexican-American) tah- * r, dMluii of llermiou*. P 

loid, U Razo, were mu long ago totally SJ 1 ^ £ 1 f v , An£ 
ransacked by police. Finally, standard I? 1 .11 ^. C w K r ilfiri2S 
. Amencftn library journals have - in the pa l en J and 
ptvt Iwo yoai^ rdbried frequent cuSe, Profeixor Wi^hami*JJ 
of both olftcial and vigilanle-l>pe l "cni- Cynthellne might be Kttfg 
sadcs " aimed at librarians, from Rich- m'W/y 
mond, California, to Farmlngitale, New ^pated by limn* JoatfW* 
Yorit, who dared to stock or openly 
support relevant nonwnainatream books Sfig* ■*“ W Jami "g/J 
and poriodicols fc.f., as Only « few Milford Haven In 
oxamples: Gordon Moshean's "Are rehtPon to ffenry YR. 
‘•jwo bbrarians 7 Wilson ,hrrt in ,485 ’ 

Bulletm. December, 1968, page BARBARA SW 

340-44 ; " Death threats in Farming* Somcm'lla College. 0»W. 
dale . WLB, September, 1969, page 9; 

John Foreman' resigns", Library • ' w 

Getting theft 

Childrens ' Aides LJ, June J, 1969 .. -<*.i 

page 2,184). If such acts do not qualify J* r ' J 

as.. Persecution”, what does? H (Dc«.'e»nb©r 25) fo hb 

^(5} Both Mr. Wearer and your w onder If h«ii not ; 

Commentary seem (o imply that if monopofitfc rj t 

r«‘if d t r S round,, L pu ^ lications Bre «o He ** 1 a . 

wHected anywhere, it ought lo be nuiw j Mdg ftorW* 

tolely for research Purposes -gx if thev Hho f l **“* becn - 

were exotic .curtoj— at lame Inatitu* ■ ‘■•oinbine ? . 

lions (like Kxeter or Univenity College - I liuye Iwd 
London). . Such a view; represents rank - -auSe I use a sn*sUof*^J£ 
9 li t jam . Just as some readers rightly troubles to send H* 

^ Economist. TLS; American conCcntM^ tl 
and ihq New Statesman (or Harper/, tan ffy follows i»p 
rnuL? nd /j ne ^ Mte .open shetvea cv^ available in my 
cqllegcd and public libraries, vo oilier rwry's. \ get exceUML^^Yj 
reidert . Mtb- no jpss daffji to public if Ac book is 


PDECHAI ABIR t 

|bpla { The Era of the Princes 

bp. Longmans. 12 5s. 

ilSTOPHER CLAPI1AM : 
fit^SelossIc’s Gnvoriiincnl 
Jpp- Longmans. £2 5s. 


when ’’ there was no king in Israel, flaws in his work, errors ax well ax 
and every man did that which wits deficiencies ' in documentation, but 
right in his own eyes ’’. The author is the loud picture that emerges 
frequently n little cavnlicr in his amounts to a credible and fairly 
treatment of .foreign languages, be It coherent assessment of the modern 
in his reference to le [.wc] ci)te Ethiopian polity. 

Africaine or in some of the mist runs- The author describes in some 
taiio", from the Praich version of Jctai | how palnw jovenmenl works 

How lhe Emperor has * 

phy shows some surprising omis- position of supremacy for over hull 


reforms himself : it would be hard to " three legitimate daughters " would 
find n more modest and self-effacing clearly suggest that he had Hlcaiti- 


slons, particularly the absence of a century, and how the various 
Cerull{\ Htintr, Knffti. and Somalia groupings, nobility, church, and re- 
gional interests, have acted upon 


errors in the description of those each other. The constitutional frame- 
works which are listed. The Index Is work nnd IhSritotttfriaJfetra ngericies 


Getting the ft 

Sir. -I un 

(December 25) in lift ft wJJ 
wonder If he is not namrt 
die monopoliBdc wocWrffJj 

that a Brifch booWwMJ. 
noun ft faiting himj mjjL 


■ i nave ikui no uw^ivj 
uutc 1 use a siwdk? 
troubles to send 
American ooirfereoce^wj^ 
trinffy follows up 
available in my toterwt | 


K these books arc about Ethio- the Emperor Mcnelik. The bibliogra- 
> ooih arose from doctoral (hexes : phy shows some surprising omiv 
ihotli would have benefited from slons, particularly tho absence of 
inger geslaUon period. Not every CorwU\ Htrnir, Knffti. and Somalia 
Ms makes ,i good book, and books. There arc also fnr too many 
mshers and their advisers could errors in the description Fj of those 
Upbe a little less reticent with works which are listed. The Index Is 
gjdon slips. extremely defective, 

pordechai Abir’s study of laic ^ 5s a . Uwte astonishing that Dv. 
Ptecnth nod early nineteen th-ccn- Abir makeS ( no reference to the 
^Ethiopian history makes a rea- Treaty of Friendship and Coninjerce 
m satisfactory thesis but pro- concluded in 1841 between ^King 
^ a rather indifferent book ; . Sahela Sellase of Shon and Queen 
^ Christopher Claphum’s work Victoria. This treaty contains a 
W' government of the Emperor wealth of relevant information in Us 
BP Selassie could scarcely have references to trading conditions, cus r 
p a .good thesis, yet it makes an toms duty, commodities, security; 
lasting and eminently readable & c * ... , 

8*- Dr. Abir relies on the aener- No less, -surprising ?s_Dr. _Abirs 


how the Emperor has maintained hix 
position of supremacy for over half 


man. mate one: 

It is odd that Dr. Clnpham’s At the 
commonscnse approach should have Selassie's 
deserted him in his cbarnctcrizntion and (he 
of Ethiopian society, which is clcnrly Ethiopia 
borrowed from other sources- and is uuthor I 
full of, generalizations that either at mas phi 
cannot be substantiated or are dc- ing real r 
monstmbly wrong. pomp ar 

If Italy had entered the Second Emperor 
World Wav in December txicj 1940, delayed, 
the swiftness of the Ethiopian enm- contain 


mate ones, which is not true. 

At the age of seven ty-sevon Hailo 
.Selassie's grip is clearly' less firm, 
and (he internal problems facing 
Ethiopia arc growing apace. The 
uuthor -has accurately caught the 
atmosphere of these years of dec I in- 
inn real newer and enhanced imperial 


extremely defective. 

It is a little astonishing that Dr. 
Abir makes no reference to the 
Treaty of Friendship and Commerce 


work nnd liiStiluttcrriaJtet^ ageTicies 
of government are, perhaps, less well 
described, for Dv. Clapham has deve- 
loped it distinct penchant for the 
sub-surface ways of governing (he 


cannot be substantiated or are dc- ing real power and enhanced imperial 
monstrubly wrong. pomp and splendour. If Ihe present 

If Italy had entered the Second Emperor’s departure is not too long 
World War in December fricj 1940, delayed, it may still be possible to 
the swiftness of the Ethiopian enm- contain the subversive forces now 
paigtls would have; been oven more building UP below Iho surface. The 
remarkable • than It-jacluolly wafr. Own Prince h«s. the Slit tare ta- ’• 
Thnl all i wen tieth- century emperors becomo an able constitutional mori- 
hnvc so far been chosen in Addis arch. But the present Prime Minister 
Ababa is one of (base statements has shown himself weak and ineffec- 
ihm fall within the twilight area of tdah Ethiopia’s current problems are 


concluded in 1841 between ^Klng ascribes such an Inclination, .not being neither right nor wrong. .Blit due not so much to an aging and 


Sahela Sellase of Shon and Queen 
Victoria. This treaty contains a 
wealth of relevant information in its 
references to trading conditions, cus: 
toms duty, commodities, security ; 


to 1 find 


rjryx. I gcl «c©UMl 
if the book if 
, and often 



event -Kb] job 




K. Dr. Abir jrcllcs on the gener- 
accepted methods of historical 
Escalation, whereas Dr. 
pun. in addition to some acute 
ftv&Uon, has to resort— to a large 
pi inevitably — lo, guesswork, 

BP» and intuitidn. Dr. Abir writes 
uncr turgid prose (his syntax and 
SW ati on are at times a Jittle 
L a li but Dr. Gaphum’s sLyle is 
|njatchcd to the task he has set 

g- Abir’s work Is concerned with 
Srf r, °d from 1769 lo .1855 when 
JJe cenlraj authority had 
to exist in Ethiopia and 
fipal chieftains hud usurped the 
gcror’s powers. This period coin- 
s' ^(Ih a. great expansion df the 
jjn. across many parts of the 
tfoptan highlands and with, re- 


defence of Egyptian encroach nleol 
upon the periphery of Ethiopia and 
his attitude, to Ras Wube, who 
wished to re-establish, ; Eth.op‘an 
authority along the Red- Sea coast. 
To Ethiopia these are not problems 
of a remote historical past but the 
concerns of the present when various 
Muslim powers have begun lo en- 
courage separatist Islamic move- 
ments in northern Ethiopia. 

: Dr. Clapham, in his study of Haile 
.Selassie’s methods of government, 
refers to these separatist movements, 
but he is not right in thinking that 
they were (he Eritrean reaction ro 
complete ■ union with Ethiopia. 1 in 


unfairly, tp the Emperor himself). . 
•. In his preface the author stales 
that he relied for more on conversa- i 
lions with Ethiopians and foreigners | 
resident in Ethiopia than on docu- , 
meritaxy evidence. That is a pity, for 
the debates in Parliament, the Ethio- 
pian Hansard, political pamphleteer- 
ing, open or otherwise, literary 
sources, archives, &c„ were all lin- 
guistically inaccessible to him — his 
remark that these records "are also 
entirely in Amharic " (and hence re- . 
quire no study ?) is ingenuous In the 
ektretne. If someone were, to write a 
study of Mr. Harold Wilson’s gov- , 
eminent without a knowledge of 
English, he would undoubtedly incur 
some criticism. That, in spite of 
these severe limitations. Dr. Clap- 
hum should have done >o well is a 
tribute to lus intuition apd keen 
powers of observation. Yet some of 
njs informants, Ethiopians 6s*well as 


anyone who describes t h©; Emperor V autocratic Emporor fas Dr. Clapham 


handshake as. "limp " has clearly 
not come into close contact with 
him. The Empress wCls married to 
one other nobleman - {not sdveraU 
before she became Ras Ttifarl's con- 
sort. To speak of tbe Emperor's 


seems to suggest) ns lo Inck of. 
courage and resourcefulness on tjjo 
pnr( of a Prime Minister who has 
been consistently unwilling th (Ako 
risks during his lopg tenure of welt . 
over a decade. 
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1962. In fact,. several Near Eastern foreigners, hnve clearly pulled his leg 
states have Idng striven to under- on occasion ; this .is,- of course., 
mine, by the supply of arms and ...inevitable when an: earnest young' 
funds die loyalty of Muslim Eri- research student comes to interview 


gangers of the spread of funds, to* loyalV -ot Muslim ^ 
Dr. Ablr traces those move- freans and to detach _thc norttern 


biixy men in positions of authority. 


>g! 

yard-alto 


e. rha. m ,Li. irrr ,,- ar « . . picture or akiuus importance, ana •• 

^. P ^ h oraa 0 niM^ DrOapham speoUwo'and ahylf Ciflueow and. converaely. in the. 

l ’entails ’a Ini of vears in Ethiopia betWqep 1963 and unfair disparagement o such men as 

Itition a ttr ‘ a,n 8m0um ° f ?967^ and during this short period he Ras Axrate. who ; k .dwcriM. , . 
t!? ? b °^ betra ^ sdnie .^^eloped a rem empathy • 

f fpH llar,t y with Ethiopic; for fdr the 
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L tor t& .Byzantine ways by which ‘unfair is the suggption ^at.Dejaz- . ... I , i: ’ ••• • .. 

?r Svcro^ent is carried 1 on In Ethio- '«hte|i ZejjdeV dismissaL wus due .; . 

J*’ ,pja. hndoubt^ly many .'to , his claitping the .credit /or hix . ■ r ■ ^ ™ ^ 

- i'. t t . .av' ’ . ■ - - , ; 1 ' 
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All for modernity End of it all 



■ioiim i.. ml-ken/ik : 

The Rorriun t.'iitliulk- C'hurcli 

2R8pp. Wcidefifcld and NicuKun. 
£3 3s. 


The author of (his book has been 
asked to do a pretty impossible lask. 
He lias obviously performed il m the 
hesi of his ability. He has described 
the Roman C'al hoi L- Church as it 
existed last April in pari of America, 
and has made a laborious elTorl to 
cover all its aspects: the papacy, reli- 
gious comm uni lies, sacraments.’ faith, 
tradition and scripture, the saints, 
and so on. What makes the 
task impossible is that the Roman 
Church is changing so rapidly 
that what was an accurate 
description even a few i non Ills ago 
is loss interesting now. What 
causes confusion is that the Roman 
Chinch is now divided dc fnclci, if 
nut de jure, into at least four groups 
of interpretation. These, to use very 
approximate English terms (and they 
refer, to an ethos rather than exact 
definitions of .doctrine), might be 
called ** Recusant ”, •• High Church 
*' ^Church " :,n ^ “ Nonconform- 
ist . Dr.' McKenzie, who is Professor 
of Theology at Notre Dame Univcr- ■ 
sity, Indiana, might in these terms, 
be called n *; Low Church Moderate” 
and this opinion may in some slight 
way reflect the views of American .] 
church-attending Christians ecner- 
ally. 6 , 

As regards . the papacy. Dr. , 
McKenzie seems to adopt the genera I < 
tone adopted by ecclesiastics and toy t 
clericals in the English-speaking c 
countries. Thai is to say lie rejects s 
the Pope’s views on birth control but c 
welcomes with enthusiasm the dis- J, 
missal of the old Roman rite in the h 
liturgy. But a reader who looks oven U 
aeveial years ahead will find the book . c 


unsatisfactory. While Dr. McKcii/te 
is for modernity and making it new. 
he seems quite unable to .sec that tile 
whole .presen [ ecclesiastic:! I Establish- 

menl. a papa! court, lilies, invest- 

menu nnd so on have fur less claim 
L,n to antiquity, the apostles and the 
►k. fathers of the Church, than the sub- 
lie stance of the Latin mass. -At tilic 
.j moment ecclesiastics seem to want 
:. to ihavc their cake as well as cat it. 

Historians will object to this book as 
,l * it does not describe how breaks in the 
f.° Christian creed in Europe depended 
> more on lay kings than on ehureh- 
n, men. Philosophers will object be- 
s enuso. despite Dr. McKenzie’s enlhu- 
ie siasm for dialogue with the modern 
n world, his comments are mostly 
y limited to Aquinas, whose limitations 
tf he secs, and (though perhaps he keeps 
“ »t <l«iel) he .shows no trace of aw.'irc- 
1 ness of the thought which has made 
J l,u r secular world from Descartes to 
| Heidegger, or of theologians such as 
* Bonhoeffer, Bnrth and Tillich not 
/ to mention Catholics or near Catho- 
' Wes from Pascal to Blondcl and 
‘ Simone Well. 

' The presentation of the book 
emphasizes the weird mixture of 
. medieval, Tridenline and conlcmpor- 1 
■ ary habits with which Roman Cathn- ] 
lie clergymen who write books have , 
to contend. The dust jacket displnys [ 
the tiara of Boniface VIII whom 3 
-Dante put In hell for his usurpations [ 
of temporal power and wealth. The 
names of no less than three clerical 
censors are listed on (he first page 
of the book. As regards the central 1 
act of worship of the Roman Church, 
once called the Mass, Dr. McKenzie ■ 
seems tp believe in the traditional 
doclrme of the Real Presence or ,, 
Jesus Christ but, being a theologian. I 
he writes in general more like a 
lawyer, than a man aspiring to mysti- $• 
cal holiness. 


l* JOSEPH PI K PER ■ 

• Hope and History 
' 105pp. Burns and Oates. 22s. 

1 Death and Immortality 
I 144pp. Burns and Oates. 22s. 

Both translated by Richard and 
Clara Winston 

Dr. Picper’s voice is likely to polar- 
ize attitudes. You will greet him. 
perhaps, as a rare spokesman for 
■sanity. and the long view; otherwise, 
you are likely to dismiss him rather 
abruptly as n mere echo from the 
past, an irrelevance. But at least lie- 
has rarity-value. This serene confi- 
dence in a_ Thomistie philosophic 
perc/uiis. this Belloc-ish tendency to 
equate Christianity with “the West’s 
tradition of thought'’, this absence 
of fixation upon one recent Council 
and the consequent headlines, this 
genial teasing of Teilhard, this frank 
other-wor Witness- -in the present 

stale of the Catholic economy, such 
commodities are (for good or ill) in 
short supply. 

These two short books are closely 
related, each being centrally about 
death, still an embarrassment to hope 
unless carefully forgotten. Particu- 
lar hopes lespotn) arc of course 
workable, especially where your life 
has definable imperfection ; if poor 
you can hope to win the pools, and 
If sexually frustrated, you can dream 


of gorgeous fornications. But hope 
in the wider sense Mwc i 
is necessarily clouded by the 
rapid approach of compulsory death, 
closing in upon (ho individual and 
eventually upon the race at large. 
Bang or whimper, the secular city 
collapses one day; conceived in 
terms of historical process, our story 
ends up ns nothing at all. 

Hope and History is a line deli- 
cate rc-nsscrtion of iranscondanl 
hope, directed necessarily at an 
object (hnt lies beyond experience 
and the historical process, with radi- 
cal despnir ns the only alternative. 
Dr. Picpcr defines il by a via 
nexath a ; affably, with u slightly 
affected caution of method and con- 
clusion, he wields his memento mori 
chopper upon the frail structures 
that arise when men try to split the 
difference, upon the pic-in -(hc-tcni- 
poral-sky optimisms that were pro- 
posed by Kant, by Teilhard, nnd (in 
Ernst Bloch's murky but colourful 
version) by Marx. The tnsk is neatly 
performed, without over-simplifica- 
tion r it was the easier of the two. a 
gentle deriding of men who whistle 
in the dark. 

Death and Immortality set him a 
hinder problem, a juggle and bal- 
ance, with death "natural " but 
unnatural too, immortality ill at ease 
with resurrection, an honest ghost in 
the machine but one that still needs 
to be laid, whilo pre-lapsarian man 


continues to offer « 
questions there i n ft. 
Somewhat hindered by i* 
view of lime— as (1,2? 
world came imcqnj? 
this one, ns though " 
mean a further and u 

of duration— Dr, pfe w 
and usefully stresses E 
dying as act und choke 1 
up very gently to tbe i 
notion that It might it 
well-deserved pimishmeoL 
His manner is that rfi 
commentator, fingering <& 
approach after another, i 
with an awareness ofifc 
the mysteries and tbe [oog 
is not trying to erect a sk 
by implication, and thee 
one. These are relaxed uj 
essays, well rooted h 6 
thinking of a strictly [ 
sort : the Indian mind, it, 
one point, presents to Dr 
brick wall rather lhani 
opening. 

Y ou can envy or you c 
his serenity, his exemfltai 
■storm-tossed condition ofS 
more conscientiously seek 
it. Either way he has ii 
wonderfully or intoleraU 
garde kind of importance 
Catholics- breed up a tal 
Movement, as thev 
before long, he will L. 
major prophets. 


life for a life? 


No other : gospel 


JOHN BUCffi 
Galatians 

544pp. SI. Paul Publications. £4. 1 Os. 
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kfi BLOM-COOPER (Editor)! 
manging Question 
hp Duckworth for the Howard 
Eje for Penal Reform. 30s. 
Kjrback, 15s.) 

k benefit which may flow from 
lament's recent decision to end 
gjeaih penalty is a diminution in 
^unhealthy obsession with the 
feet Considering their incidence 
adal problems, both murder 
annual cases per million of the 
lation) and capital punishment 
;upy an extraordinarily dis- 
rtlonate place in British public 
ssion. It Is not as though homi- 
1s peculiarly a danger of this 
try : there are in fact fewer cases 
whole of Britain Jn a year than 
arc in some American cities 
pg a month, Perhaps those on 
sides of the argument who cite 
netily of life may now focus 
ch and public concern on 
Hdc and drunken and dangerous 
Ving, cach of which results in the 
traction of an enormously 
trier number of people, 
s collection of 18 essays was 
ht out by tbe Howard League 
onal Reform to coincide with 
nd of the trial period of suspen- 
of the Homicide Act ; although 
editor, Dr. Blom-Cooper, is 
siic about any contribution 
h mere data may make to 1 the 
ment, dedaring on his opening 
> that the rival antagonists wifi 
er ignore or misinterpret or de- 
e it irrelevant. The approach of 
y? writer is nearly always different 
d interesting, in spit© of their 
Stfng at the same conclusion. 
gpu8h there are also particularly 
imve contributions by Miss Mar- 
fet Drabble and Mr, Broefclebank- 


Words and Phrases 
ftgally Defined 

tcond Edition— All five volumes 

j® now available. 

d/led by John B. Saunders, 

errlslar-al-Law 

Words And Phrases is regarded as 
Invariable and fascinating work. 
Ins First Edition some Twenty- 

I yeare ago there have been 
f developments but as The New 
Journal stales 1 In its Second 
on . . ,-a great deal more has 
done lhan merely to oatoh up 
J? ,P<>jnt at which the First 
oii left off/ 

hlle this new edition remains 
eminently a work of judicial In- 
flation, Its scope has been 
jened to Inolude a selection of 
took find statutory definitions, 
arrangement of this work has 
■ greatly simplified by the re- 
PjHfl, pi material ana the re- 
’0 of headings. 

* SoHcltors’ Journal greets it 
fha" ' a j, warm welcome" while In 
of The Law Quarterly 
ml?" . th8re oan be little doubt 
8 r h 0 f a Vfl,U8 of thls wqrh a» s work 
|i Reference and aid to research." 
Liff^ely bound In green 
K 10 : -all five volumes ere 

S' I 5S ll 5" b The work will b B 

isniD ?J Q , da , tB wlth bound Supple- 

®nta regularly. 

HlJ 811 .brochure, including 
J?«men page and detail* pf prices 

^ii«u5n msn * ,Brm * i pn 

fN’s New Essays ; 


Fowler, most of the arguments for 
abolition (as it then was) are sum- 
marized succinctly and well by Mr. 
Kenneth Younger and Lady Wootton 
in the first two essays: .society (not 
oven the Daily Express) docs not urge 
that a lex talonl penalty should be 
exacted on rapists or arsonists; that 
the abrogation of public order, so 
consistently predicted when the death 
penalty was ended for other crimes, 
has consistently failed to material- 
ize ; that it should be public policy 
to reduce, not to institutionalize, 
violence, just as it is to replace war 
in international. relations; nnd that 
for any human being deliberately 
and irrevocably to presume to 
curtail another's share of the experi- 
ence of life is an act of unsurpassable 
arrogance. Perhaps most repellent 
of all is the idea of our seeking to 
evade our responsibility for doing 
this by paying others to kill in cold 
blood for us— even if since 1868 this 
has been performed in clandestine 
privacy, contrary to the logic of 
those who claim It to be a deterrent. 

Since the purpose of the sympo- 
sium is staled in the introduction to 
be “ so that intelligent readers could 
make a rational decision ", it may 
have been a mistake to have chosen 
only Rbolitionists as contributors. In- 
cluding, nnd perhaps alternating, the 
views of some hangers might indeed 
have strengthened the argument for 
abolition. In any event the feelings 
of four-fifths of the population can- 
not be wished away, but deserve exa- 
mination. The nearest J*> dissent is 
Mr. Philip Hope-Wallace, who des- 
cribes She chemical change which 
cume over him when he heard of the 
murder of a girl he knew ; but very 
few of the silent majority can be in 
that personal category, and they are 
presumably matched by an approxi- 
mately similar number who know 
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Dias: Bibliography of 
Jurisprudence 

In preparation. Second Edition. By 
/?. W. M. Dias, M.A., LL.B.(Oantab), 
Barrister-at-Law, Fellow of Magdar 
lane College and Lecturer In Law In 
the University of Cambridge. 

Jurisprudence la a eubjeot which «m- 
braesa a diversity of oplnlona and Inlo 
compilation seeka lo provide the moans 
whereby tho reader can elesp hlrnselr In 
many different aspects of eaon topic, 

Price to be announced. 

Dio; on jurisprudence 

In preparation , Third Edition. 

This new edlllon hee been, altered lubatont 
llally to lake Into acoount not only tM 
recant developments affecting Jurisprud- 
ence but bIbo the author's new Ideas op 
the eublael. 

Price to bo announced,, ■ 

Hoffmann’s South 
African Law of 
Evidence 

Ready shortly. Second Edition. By 
L. H. Hoflmann, MA, B.C.L., Ad- 
vocate ol the Supreme Court of 
South Afrloa, Slowed Civil Law Fel- 
low, University College, Oxford;. 
Lecturer In the Law ol Evidence In 
the University of Oxford; 

This book calerp for tho needs of both atu j . 
dent and; praclltlonen U opntolrw an a* 
position / ol me oaneral prlrwiplaa of lho 
few of .bvtoenoe, historical .background, 
Illustrative oases, explanations, footnotes, 
ahd critiques of some cases, Eaoh sacllofl 
la self-contained lor quick. reWrenpe. 

Price to ba announced . 

Milsom’s Historical 
Foundations of the 
Common Law 

1989. By S. F. C. Milsom, F.B.A., 
Professor ot Legal History in the 
University of LOiiddn. 

The elm 
a single 
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cnmlcmncd murderers ns human 
individual. 

Many of these arguments have 
been rehearsed previously by Hugo. 
Bentham, Romilly or Lamartine. But 
arc (he rival claims lo morality in 
fact merely dcteimined, as Warden 
Sparrow claims, by emotion, and is 
the effect of essays such as these only, 
as their editor stales, “ lo make dark- 
ness more visible"? Yet there are 
some sober practical reasons which 
the hangers fail to answer. There is 
the danger of an irrevocable mis- 
carriage of justice: besides the 

Timothy Evans case, recent evidence 
at least makes one wish that James 
Hanrally and Mamood Malian were 
still alive to be questioned. There is 
the possible benefit' from- research 
into murderers If they are alive, to 
try to learn what might be done to 
prevent a person developing in such 
a way in the future. There is the con- 
sideration of reparation: living 


ptisoneis -once work in prisons is 
properly oiganizetl— can, unlike 

executed ones, earn money to reili- 
luic those and the dependants of 
those they have wronged. And there 
is the chance of rehabilitation: Leo- 
pold and Chessman, for example, 
showed that they were capable of 
making constructive contributions to 
society. 

T h c arguments are not now purely 
historical: Britain anomalously still 
has thc death penalty for treason, 
arson in royal dockyards and piracy. 
And it could be reintroduced for mur- 
der, as New Zealand did In 1950 
before abolishing it again in 1961, 
Even though, as Dr. Blom-Cooper 
say.s, those who have lived through 
Ihc horrors of our century may well 
be able to feel only limited anguish 
about only one person's death, 
an execution “ is to compound, how- 
ever minimally, thc past nnd present 
inhumanities of mankind”. 


Going to the bad 


B. J. WEST! 

Present Conduct nml Future Delin- 
quency 

207pp. Heinemann. £2 10s. 

The Cambridge Institute of Crimi- 
nology has, in the ten years of its 
existence, provided ample evidence 
of serious social concern, which 
can so often be overshadowed 
by an absorption with Ihe tech- 
nical details of research. Dr. 
West’s book In ' ihe “ Cambridge 
Studies in Criminology Series” is an 
interim report on n long-term In- 
quiry into the roots of delinquency 
among boys in a working-class dis- 
trict. It is a good example of meticu- 
lously ordered research, calling as it 
does for elaborate testing and inter- 
viewing of the boys themselves (as 
well as their teachers and parents) 
over an eight-year period, Its pur- 
pose Is to discover the factors that 
can be said to mark out delinquents 
from those who do not attract the 
attentions of the law. 

It can hardly be said— nor indeed 
does Dr. West claim— that the re- 
sults of this first stage of research, 
dealing with boys of eight or nine, 
arc In any sense decisive. But a 
pattern begins to emerge. As a result 
of the psychological and aptitude 
testing of the boys, combined with 
'the reports p£ sbpjal- workers who 
have visited their homes, it Is once 
more clear that optimistic- assump- 
tions about a ba$Io “cause” (or 
causes) pf crime are an illusion. 

The methodology of Dr. West's 
researches Will be beyond, the under- . 
standing, if. not the sympathy, of the 
unprofessional reader. A series of 
tabulated appendixes provides infor- 
mation ..on such arcane matters as 
.“Relationships between' Parental 
Vigilance and Mean Reading Quo- 
tient of Boys, Iq three sub-samples 
of Different Income Level ”, not to 
speak, of the “ Loading^ of the 37 
, Major Variables on the two Princi- 
pal Components of the Correlational 

• Matrix And, even though research 
. into such matters as the relationship 

between obstetric abnormality and 
subsequent had behaviour proves 
quite inconclusive, . the complexity 
and novelty of . the inquiry , must 
obviously. Lead to trails which, if hot 
altogether false, are somewhat .frag- 
mentary. . ’ 

Many of the tentative .conclusions 
are predictable enough, and might 
seent not to require so elaborate , an 
apparatus of research and analysis. 
But: already there are some surpris- 
ing findings, such as ■ that mothers 
who , go out to . work - fto.' -bflen 
assumed to be a powerful factor in 
depriving children' of a stable .family 
life) have •notably fewer badly be- 
haved boys ’ thari those Who slay 
at home. And it is inteiestidg 
i to learn, that twenty-five boy* .who 
had appeared at a juvenile ; dotirt, 
when matched with • the .Same 
number who were free from court 
appearances or delinquency reports, 

• were found to be at the sajne level pf 
social handicap, and- bad similar 

, intelligence scored, r 


Whal is decisive is low social class 
and low intellectual level, -for, “ in 
the absence of these prime factors 
specific items of faulty upbringing 
appear to have comparatively small 
weight as determinants of early de- 
linquency It was found that below 
average intelligence was closely re- 
lated to poor conduot, and that boys 
unpopular with their peers were 
unsatisfactory in behaviour. As to- 
the factors of family background, 
they seemed significant only in 1 terms 
of the low social level of the family. 

The overriding impression of the 
inquiry is that family income and 
social level are decisive in relation to 
boys’ conduct. Dr. West concludes 
that “elementary and social and 
economic factors will outweigh the 
more subtle nnd psychological fac- 
tors in the backgrounds of our 
future juvenile delinquents ", This Is, 
in a< sense, a very encouraging con- 
clusion, however tentative it must be 
at this stage. What would seem to be 
required Is a massive infusion of . 
social welfare, a wider distribution 
of wealth and nil the other marks of 
an affluent society. Yet we must . 
question . whether Dr. West's re- 
searches have really included all the 
significant factors. ' 

There is no mention at all. In the 
elaborate forms that parents were 
asked to fill up, of ethical or moral 
standards. -Mothers are asked 
“whetheT old-fashioned parents 
were far too strict”, fathers are 
. asked 11 whether most boys need a 
good hiding sometimes”, blit they 
are not -a skid about their own values 
about honesty, truth or the religious 
sanctions which, however vesligially, 
are important stiU-in the lives of 
many families. ■' . 

Nor were -the children 1 questioned , 
on such matters. .No doubt the 
Gibson Spiral. Maze ana the Por- 
teus Maze Test can provide a great 
deal of valuable information, but 
after all the Inquiry, is about people,, 
and people, however '• underpnvi- ' 
leged, have still the capacity (if only 
in some cases) 'to,. free t&enKewfes 
from the determinism of a computer- 
ized inquiry. This is not to question 
the value of Dr. West’s researches 
nor to criticize ■tbe professional skill 
■with \\hictr they. have beep carried, 
ouLButit would be helpfui tfsociblo- . 
gists ; (and, a fortiori, criminologists) 
would sometimes allow for dimen- 
sions - that (pan < bp decisive,; even, 

: though, thpy Cannot ‘ be exactly' 
recorded. ‘ . ( 

The PhUoibbhy pf Punishment 
(238pp. Macmillan.: £2 10s. Paper- 
back, 20s.) is a collection of papers; , 
published id various places between i' 
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Recent and 
forthcoming books 
from 

SWEET S MAXWELL- 
STEVENS 

THE EXPORT TRADE 

CLIVE M. SCHMITTHOFF 

A new, llflti. edition of Ihe only 
comprehensive guide to the law 
and practice of international 
trade, written by an Interna- 
tionally recognized authority in 
this field. 

Novembar tBE9' IS IDs. ns! 

INSTALMENT CREDIT 

EDITED BY AUBREY 
L. DIAMOND 

A wide ranging comparative 
Investigation Into the state of the 
law which Involves business- 
men and economists, as well as 
lawyers in Industry, commerce 
and private practice. 

Febiu&iy t07O £4 89. nsl 

TAX AND THE FAMILY 
BUSINESS 

MILTON GRUNDY 

Designed to help those dlreotlng 
business and tnelr. advisers to 
receive the most from Ihe easels 
and their own efforta by provl* 
ding a bird's-eye view of modem 
tax planning. 

Fourth odltlon, January 1970 XI 12a. ns! 

MANUAL OF THE COUNCIL 
OF EUROPE 

This new work is divided Inlo two 
parts : an account of Ihe struc- 
ture and functions of the Counoll 
and a description of Its principal 
activities during ihe first twenty, 
years. 

January 1870 £5 10i. net 

JUDICIAL REMEDIES IN 
THE EUROPEAN 
COMMUNITIES 

L. J. BRINKHORST AND 
H. G. SCHERMERS 

A careful blending of ex Ire els 
from decisions — both Of the 
European Court of Justice and of 
* municipal courts — with essential - 
comment. 

Nowmfeai 188S 84 10s. mrt - 

THE LAW OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
D. W. BOWETT 

An up-to-date account of the 
various International organiza- 
tions and their activities. The 
reforms in recent years ol the 
. U.N. and several of the special- 
ized agencies and regional 
. organizations are fully covered. 

Second sdirion, January 1870 ' ■ 

. . Bound : X? Us. Aet . 

- ! P&perbBok ; 82 nel ■ 

DRINK; DRUGS AND 
DRIVING 

H. J. WALLS AND 
A. R. BROWNLIE 

This book, by an experienced 
forensic scientist and a busy . 

S iraotlBlng solicitor, prbvldea the 
Irst aim pie acoount of the effects 
of alcohol on the human mind 
and . body and ultimately on 
driving skills. ... 


driving sk 

March 1870 


81 Ida. rial 


1939 ’aod 1908 by thirteen academic • 
philosophers,' Tne editor, .Professor... : (ei&& available' bound at 
H. 1 B. : Acton, contributes a useful-. 


MODERN TRADE UNION 
LAW 

CYRIL GRUNFELD . 

professor Grunfeld's funotlonaJ 
analysis or the burning oonlem- 

E Crary- problem. 9f bfede, union 
iw hae become a standard .work 
since it was first published ln- 
1986. It is now available Iri 
paperback. 

. Second lihpfMston, February 1870 ■ 

Paperback : ct-IBa. rial 
: (also available' faouhd at W tM, net) 


introifyetibn surveying theme in con- 
tributions, ta.^o ..subject ddiing.tbe 1 
. pist oebt^ry.'' iTbdjjook ; 

sumrfiary of recent arfcmncnls attopt 
retributive! arid utilitarian theories Of 
punishment, though milch 6f It seems ; 
retboti 'ftoqi Itie actual pfacUce of 
-v ! 
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Oxford 
University 
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Recent law titles 

Anson's Law of 
Contract 

TWENTY-THIRD EDITION 

Edited by 
A. G. Guest 

Now ill U s nil id ici li} Kir, ‘Anson’ 
lus lihkLmviu l> jum idol a dear und 
i-|iiii|irdivihihlc Nlaivincii! of the law 
«il ccmlr.ici liir si iick'iits. In Hit jusl 
8 it J toils, flci cliipjiicni of i lit Ian- 
Iws been rapid and many imilii ionat 
priiicipk's lmc undergone extensive 
vlangt. The fluid me ill of I hr 
M isieprcsf in hi imi Ai:i njCj, 
lugcilicr \iitli a mini her ofinijNinani 
dfdsions oflhe House i.I'IainIs, 
have lift' toUiii ai eil Hindi new it riling 
ill lli is Eueiii) -third edition. 
papci an ers \HJ- 

Double 

Jeopardy 

Martin L. Friedland 

1 1 he liisLorj uf (hi-.i iifc- against 
Double Jeupurdj is Hie hisioryot' 
tnmiiial procedure; im oilier 
. proccilur.il docirinc is more 
tundi menu I ui all-jicrvusivc. This is 
Hie lira comprehensive analysis of 
Elio subject. Although ir concent rales 
•on Kiigh-sh law, ii includes 
j-wnnaiuiiie materia! rrem other 
f-ngmli-sprakiiiu jurisdiciinus, in 
particular Canada and t he United 
StatK. 90/- 


English and 
American 
Judges as 
Lawmakers 

Louis L.Jaffe 

'lids bool contrasts LnglisJi and 
Amcrjcan judges in their use or the 
judiwil process to ci-cale new Jaw. 

Jt explores the hold innovation or 
llif American couris, critic uses 
krt§lish judges for their, restrictive 
notions ofthe judicml iuivciian, and 
cxpjorcs dlflcrciiccs In the 

.S5te5te;S ui,int,,l> 

The Appl i cation 
of the European 
Convention on 
Human Rights 

J. E. S, Fawcett ' 


OftlKi most influential bodies ■ 
HdrrMistwjng international law . . 
wri^ttfcp witlv exemplary chrity and 


Interpreting the statutes intelligently 
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JULIUS OAKi.KftACH : 

Curing for Children in Trouble 

198pp. Ron I led ye and Regan Paul. 
35s. 


CPMMBNtApYHiASIA 


The Children and Young Persons Act 
of I960 abolishes approved schools. 
Early in 1 971 the changes in residen- 
tial accommodation for children in 
trouble, which the Act requires, will 
have started under the new Regional 
Planning Committees. These com- 
miuccs are to set up an inte- 
grated system of community 

homes catering fur children 

and young persons up to the 
age of seventeen, for whom some 
•, “ ,nn °f residential care is thought 
to be necessary. Curing for Children 
in Trouble is a historical study of (he 
approved school system as it has 
developed in this country, beginning 
with the work of the Philanthropic 
society and coming up to (he present 
day. Included in (his is an analysis 
of the respective roles of Lhe Home 
onice and of the voluntary managers 
m the operation of the system. 

T lie fact that by next year there 
will be no approved schools need 
n0 L.. e .*? r ,in V° ne concerned with the 
well-being of children in trouble 
from reading this book, f-or 
approved sehuol " read community 
home, since much of what the 
author has to say of the former may 
apply equally to , the latter. T he 
reiorms he deems necessary in the 
approved schools suggest the guid- 
ing lines within Which the new 
community homes could operate 

° f ° Ur ,egis!alive bodies 
and officers concerned with the lm- 
ptememaUan of the Act at both local 
ana central governmental levels, as 

^ P . ?rS a nS ach ' vc, y concerned in 
the. day-to-day running of the com. 
munily^ homes, will find much to ] 
stimulate thefr thinking, especially in 
two chapters called ‘>Po!ic? J 
Makers; and Present" and 

vduntar^m?« greal ass,slance [o 1 
nnlw t y managers - once the Act is s 

StST* raeam of ™ lu “'"'s i 

Paper i 

1 08, Children in Trouble, which- c 


preceded (lie Ad nf* IVfl. the aniline 
welcomes the proposal (now incor- 
( l porn ted in the Actj to keep us many 
children as possible in homes to be 
established “ on a genuine local 
basis Much criticism in the past 
■I has been levelled at a system which 
^ often placed urban children in rural 
1* surroundings, so different from, and 
n so distant from, their familiar envi- 
II ronment as to cause many unneccs- 
il sary problems in settlement. Proh- 
1- lems of this nature, and others. 

- should be lessened if the community 
y ‘ ,onie becomes " n unit run on 
1 community lines and established bv 
e and closely intertwined with the 

■ local community in which it i.s 
t situated”. The author makes some 
1 pertinent remarks about the observa- 

■ don and assessment of children in 
i trouble. He points out that the best 
! possible diagnosis is useless if suit- 
able accommodation for treatment 
either does not exist or is not 
available when wanted. As lie puls 
U : " In child care the process of 
assessment is too often followed by a 
placement determined by available 
vacancies rather than child need." 
He might have added that the best 
possible diagnosis is even more use- 
less if the diagnostician cannot 
convey to the adult responsible for 
the child advice about how to 
overcome its problem. Too often the 
problem is given a name and noth in a ■ 
further is done. Much higher staff 
qualifications and training will be 
required for (he proper functioning 
of the community homes if diag- 
nosis is to be translated into treat- 
ment. 

Mr. Carlebach is critical of the 
lack of leadership in the schools. He 
considers that individual heads of 
institutions have tou little room to 
manoeuvre and are too inhibited by 
Home Office rules and regulations 
so that experimentation and the 
devising of new methods is not 
encouraged. He also regrets the lack 
of leadership at the lop. He contends 
tnat a forceful and oven controver- 
sial and, above all, conspicuous chief 
inspector inspires more thought, 
activity und reform than the most 
conscientious t anonymous and silent 
elvd servant . His quotations from 


past chief ins ped iirs .seem to lend 
credence U» this view. Me lists 
Hie Chief Inspectors of. the Child- 
ren's Branch of the Home Office 
from the inception of the post in 
IR57 to the present day and. alter 
giving a rdsiimd or their experience, 
gives some idea of their attitudes to 
me problems they faced. Sydney 
t urner, for instance, s|>eni much of 
his time “ trying to protect children 
in institutions from the worst effects 
pi institutionalisation " ; William 
fnglis " pleaded in vain with instil u- 
lions in reduce the amount of laun- 
dry work that girls had to do”; J. 

G. Leggc ” rejected out of hand the 
arguments . . . that education ought to 
play only a secondary part ill institu- 
tions for young offenders”. Of A. 

H. Norris (1917-1940). we arc told: 

he can clearly claim the distinction 

of having served longest in his post, 
or having been most influential, 
ol introducing the greatest changes 
m the approved school system Mr 
Carlebach offers us no such com- 
parable data about the last three 
holders of the office from 1940 to 
I lie present time. 

His- study of management and of 
the voluntary managers, which is 
extensive, leaves no doubt that munv 
profound changes are required i'l 
modern theories and attitudes in 
regard to children in trouble are at 
least to be given a trial in the new 
community homes. After reading the 
quotations from managers them- 
selves on various aspects of institu- 
tional care, one wonders if they are 


fn Jiul propcr-per^ 
responsibility for Jg 
institutions. Many of I' 
would be highly V* 
context. Here they „ 
discipline: think 1 

ra jjer more discipline a 
altitude towards the fo., 
feel that the conditio^ 
the boys live are toon, 
On linuncc; M I consiifc. 
expenditure on the a 
is unnecessarily lav 
authority managers: “ 
ot .the children's 
automatically mana&r 
Managers in eeneraL 


Managers in general* 
owing to their affiliation 
enl parties ”, On tf* , 
quotations exemplify i 
prejudices so well kn«m 
in this field. There Is Ihfo 
greater care needs to bin 
local authorities in the ^ 
their representatives to 
gionul Planning Commit 
Mr. Carlebach corner 
elusion that the “apps 
system is inadequate fo 
mands made upon it ".I 
not one agrees with all ikj 
he passes on the systa,i 
those responsible for u) 
the new act to recognize 
in the treatment of [bed 
that lie may help pm 
repetition. The approved d 
gone. Let us hope that bi 
not to fall on the shoahj 
new community hornet i 
to offer so much. 1 


salute Trotter i 
NoEasyRoad 

283pp. Alien and Unwin. £2 2s. 

th . e woman to 

523 a S - QC,al worker in '*n 

?2Si h ns ^ -Pnson, and No Easy 

S“ *5™* of her qper tes 

during- the two years she spent in 
Z ■ M ' weU a * a roKction 

»nd problem, i„. 

in rehabilitation of 
offenders. The picture she gives is 
predictable enough : the novelty oF 
a womans appearance in an all-male 
community*, (he , frustrations of. 
bureaucratic control.- thc .auifdifclons 


suspicions 

of traditional officers as welUas of 
some eotrenched, welfare; organlza- 
■ was pos. 

imje.wuh.pfispners i»ho had never 

■^£npfe tr ij l S i 'yjWnhe cJioiCBt 
careofth® trained, case .worker. But 
- the timeMr^ TNJtter Spent at Wands- 
-\Wrth was so short, arid ( s 0 much 
of it - was apparently taken op 'with 

^ d&hwsKQ.ptjoVfdeS is more a:pSnter 
: MCe 13,811 tbc ^ord of any' 

•liSt fehabi Ilia tip n. 1 All t^s is ■ 


a L wome 


Kmr many pr,son ndmini. 

stators m the past, aliied to the 

ffi™ C a f u ?P tions of so many 
wejfara organizations, have signally 
• failed to prepare prisoners f£r a 
responsible Iff© of freedom when 
their sentences have been served, But 

mfif imprisonment sets 
ojjt to tram men foi* freedom in con- 

remains fo 

be resolved. The Social worker ought 

a pro£.‘° b ' abk *“ 
Unfortunately Mrs, Trotter is so 

iSioif thii 1 h tf r claims for her Pro- 

L he amateur based on a 
b V"* B Chriflhi Dior 
h « h°j?e dressmaker. The fac- 
5iaS u** 1 human .behaviour £re 

f®lo'D Of The 

feanttaeA. National ^erodau-^ 

<Qiti 'jhp , r 

■-w xSFf! Space 

re (Stars .City) and the 

jsnttibs^Mludc the.;. 
g« college- 


COMMON MARKET LAW 
Alan Campbell 

^ 

COMMON MARKET LAWi 
SUPPLEMENT 1 
Alan Campbell 

Hie first supplement to COMMON MARKPT LAW will bo 

LAW IN THE WORLD 
COMMUNITY 
C W Jenks 

hneraadmSS Sl2 1!?. W, ^ m ¥ a iCfta,ar amt ltl * 

wU ', a ™ ar **toM**tog of die prtMmi 

SsSS Write - jet # 

A NEW WORLD OF LAW? 
C W Jenks 

«udy of creative Iroaginatioii tajwj 

S f^ ORLD coK ® y - ** 

ENGLISH LAW FOR 
BUSINESS STUDIES 
W J Nicholls i 

'lSbHnk’ U j SSSSS" otid is an excellent revision notebook » **. 
oasic.oook, technical journal • - 

tfwprpach not always fomd S 

education and trainino .. - 25s cased, IT* 63 ‘ 
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igL JAHEs 

u and American J udges m 
bakers ' 

L Clarendon Press: Oxford 
&,iiy Press. 25s. 

bite of the persistent efforts of 
Sox English legal theory 10 
Si the fact, there are undnuh- 
f occasions on which our judges 
t new law. The Blackstoncnn 
in was that the judges simply 
fed existing law to the facts of 
Les coming before them ; but. 
jrder to perceive the hollowness 
ms thesis, one has only to think 
Eases to which no existing legal 
giple is readily applicable, cases 
i^icb more than one legal prin- 
^ applicable, and cases turning 
| he construction of an ambigu- 
y worded statute. The orthodox 
ky took refuge in meaningless 
Sphorical assertions— such as 
flhc law applicable to these cases 
lady existed in the breasts of (he 
jes, or in more respectable. 
Ugh highly subtle, distinctions — 
1 as that between applying an old 
triple to new facts and the crea- 
of an entirely new principle, 
his much hRS been recognized 
9 the time of BenthRin ; accord- 
l there is nothing particularly 
hshaltering about the title of 
lessor Jaffc’s eminently readable 
a completely up-to-date and 
eal enlargement of three Jeetiircs 
icred at Oxford in 1967. The 
Sty lies in the comparative 
Be of the undertaking. The book 
pins much that is of interest 
iui .specifically American matters ; 
contrasted careers and similar 
. of Justice Blaok and Justice 
gias, for instance ; but its main 


thesis is lliul the American judges ,ue 
more active as lawmakers Mian the 
English. Although the Stale judge 
is not wholly ignored. Professor 
Jallc naturally devotes must of his 
attention to the achjcvcnicnts of the 
United Slates Supreme Court; and 
one only has to consider the civil 
l ights cases together with those con- 
cerned with the protection of the 
accused in order to appreciate its 
stellar role in American affairs. He 
concludes that (he role of the English 
judge as lawmaker .should be more 
restricted than that of the American 
judge, for Parliament is better able 
to solve our legal problems than arc 
the -legislatures of the United States; 
but there is the undeniable implica- 
tion that our. judges are not playing 
a* significant a part in the creation 
of cither public or private law as 
they should, or as they have done in 
the past. 

There is room for debate at several 
points. For example, although Pro- 
fessor Jaffe does full justice In the 
creative action of the House of Lords 
in granting a right of action for neg- 
ligence to the ultimate consumer 
against the manufacturer of fond 
and drink in Donoghue v. .Stevenson 
1 1932) A.C. 562 (the snail in the bottle 
case), he docs not even mention the 
drastic extension of the principle of 
that decision to claims for cconumic 
loss caused by negligent mistateinent 
sanctioned by the House of Lords in 
l-lcdlt y Byrne and Co. Ltd. v. Heller 
and Partners Ltd. (1964) A.C. 465. 
Let jt be granted, however, that the 
English judiciary Ln, general and the 
Houac of Lords in particular are less 
active- lawmakers than- the American 
- judiciary in general and the Supreme 
Court in particular ; why should (his 
be so 7 


It is often -'■id ilia I ihc fact ih.il ilw 
United Slates hm a written constitu- 
tion lies lit the root of (he greater sig- 
nificance of the Supreme Court. To 
this Prufcsstu Jaffe retorts that the 
United kingdom dues have an un- 
written constitution anil that the 
judges of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries were to a consider- 
able extent its makers. None the less, 
it is difficult to deny the importance 
in this context of the Supreme Court's 
power of pronouncing on the con- 
stitutionality of congressional legis- 
lation. 

A further reason given for the 
greater lawmaking activity of the 
American judge is the comparative 


cummisdun. in- can he .1 creative force, iiillucn.es : some would suv that they 


one more link in the great chain of arc loo 
Anglo-AnuriCiiii judges. Their roe 

Professor Lille had already stressed he hoped 
the influence of the professoriate on in statute- 
the American judiciary and, at an to he ini- 
earlier stage, he had said: " Au The I. 
fond what would he most ionic in Enyl.i 
would be a rejuvenation of English will lake 
legal education.” statutory 

The I .oril Chancellor'-, committee it is e- 
on legal education is about to make shim Id 
its report : but it is most unlikely that and cod. 
compulsory attendance at n post- there an; 
grauuatc university law school will these ba* 


arc loo pi nnc to >uch influences, 
t heir reciijiimcniluliniK will, it is 10 
he hoped, continue 10 be embodied 
ill -statutes, and those sUhiliN will fall 
U» he interpreted by the judges. 

lhe lawmaking of lhe fuluro 
in England, if not in America, 
will lake the form of intelligent 
statutory interpretation. For Ihi* 
it is essential that the judges 
shim Id be given good statute! 
and codes on which to work, h 
there any reason 10 suppose that 
these bases of judicial action are in- 


he among its recommendations. Docs ferior in England to what they aro 
this mean that the English judge will in America ? Professor Jaffe insists 


eon I in ue to he less significant as a 


laxity of the doctrine of stare decisis lawmaker than his American coun- 
in the United Slates ; but this has lost lerpurt 7 By no means. English law is 
much of its significance since the being developed by the Law Com- 


thal what -uliimaiely is to be com* 
-pared is not the judicial perform- 
ance, but the performance of tha 
total lawmaking machinery of the 
two countries. He does not tell ns 


much of its significance since the being developed by the Law Com- . total lawmaking machinery of the 

famous Practice .Statement of 1966 mission, the Law Reform Com- two countries. He docs not tell ns 

in which the Lord Chancellor dc- mi nee and the Criminal Law Revi- which comes oil belter, but wc must 

clured that the House of Lords would 'ion Committee. These bodies arc be grateful to him for having pro- 


not, for lhe future, regard itself as fur from immune from academic 
absolutely bound by its past deci- 
sions. 

Wc arc thus left with a third and 
far more interesting reason for the 
difference between the roles of the 
judiciary in. the two countries— 
namely, legal education. The impli- 
cations of the epilogue of English 
mid American Judges as Law- 
makers arc that the American post- 
graduate law school is a belter train- 
ing ground for forward-looking 
judges than the Inns of Court or 
the undergraduate JaiW department 
at an English university: 

From his law school days the lawyer 
who Inter becomes a judge learns to 
pose ihc question of policy. He learns 
dial h sophisticated complex body -of 
law has a capacity for growth and adap- 
tation. He brings to the Bench the con- 
viction that, within the limits set by his 


don Committee. These bodies are be grateful to hint for having pro- 
far from immune from academic voked thoughts along these lines. 
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efusing to wither away 


. JOHNSON 1 
Introduction to the Soviet Ixgul 

Methuen. £3 5s. 


study of the Soviet Icgui system 
notonly for a dc [ailed know- 
. the provisions of Soviet law, 
also For an understanding of the 
uion$ -and purposes that lie 
nd U; and &l$ ln turn requires 
e knowledge of earlier Russian 
of Russian history, of lhe tenets 
an <l of Soviet institu- 
political and 'judicial. Mr. 
son, though , he writes frankdy 
” in qUlr n « outsider, qualifies 


civil law has never been free from 
embarrassment. Tt wns more Mian 40 
years before the R.S.F.SjR. acquired, 
in 1964, a new civil code; und this 
did Dot differ so much in principle 
from its predecessor. 

The .story of criminal law is 
parallel, but different. Crime was at 
first regarded either sociologically as 
the product of a capitalist environ- 
ment, or psychologically, as the result 
or an nbnormal condition. Social 
or medical remedies were in order. 
. Punishment could find n o phice in 
an advanced humane 'pdhal sy&ent. 
" Corrective labour ” was a concen- 
tion of this early period; and me 
term still survives. But very soon 


Marxist theory has tended to dwell 
mi the concept of objective guilt, 
and to pluy down the clement oL" per- 
sonal motive. 

In general, Mr. Johnson presents a 
sound summary of the Soviet legal 
system, though it tendency to weigh 
it in the balance of Wcitcj'Q law und 
find it wanting' oil that score some- 
times makes his approach a little 
condescending and complacent. This 
is also conspicuous in his account of 
the Marxist view of luw. Some of 
the confusion which he attributes to 
' r frfcnr Sctrtw to arisen his' own mind ; 
for Mnrx, “ ideology '’ is a reflection, 
albeit a distorted one, of " economic 
facts”, But this Is a useful bonk; 


an d is at any rate aware of the persistence and .proliferation of shockingly' hlt-pr-mlsrf index. The 
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Down into the castle dungeons 


RALPH B. PUGH : 

Imprisonment in Mcrflciai England 

420pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£4 IQs. 

Horrifying pictures of medieval 
prisons are often drawn from stories 
of the fate of political prisoners and 
the remains of supposed castle dun- 
geons. Professor Pugh is concerned 
to correct some popular misconcep- 
tions about the treatment of 
prisoners, but his .study has much 
wider aspects. He sets out to show 
also what sorts of people were com- 
mitted to gaol, how and why, how 
they were officially delivered, and 
what were their chances of escape. 
Thus he includes a chapter on serfs, 
Jews and clerks, and also one on 
monastic imprisonment which was 
the lot of monks guilty of crimes as 
well as those guilty of purely spiritual 
misconduct, Inevitably, with such a 
wide range of tonics, he treats some 
in srcnler depth than others, and the 
evidence on which he buses some of 
his views Is inconclusive. 

Imprisonment was of three kinds: 
custodial, pending trial ; coercive, 
c.g., lo compel payment of debts to 
the crown or to subjects ; and penal. 
Professor Pugh argues Lhat the third 
category included committal to 
prison by the king's justices for an 
unspecified period. Although such 
imprisonment was often terminated 
by r fine, or ransom, he rejects Mait- 
land's belief that it “served merely 
ns snnetion for the payment ”, But 
while it is more accurate to regard 
it as an optional penally, the conclu- 
sion that it “ was often real even if 
not nlwnys at all lengthy” implies 
that a much higher proportion of 
these prisoners were demined for 
lengthy, periods than the available 
evidence suggests. 


The history of the gaols them- 
selves is complex and Professor Pugh 
elucidates it carefully. County gaols 
were not always in the same towns; 
parts of royal castles were used to 
supplement them, though in many 
cases only intermittently. There 
were also .special royal prisons such 
as the Fleet, the Marshabctis and 
those ‘for forest offenders, and many 
municipal ones ; others belonged to 
lay or ecclesiastical lords. He is 
correct in saying that the right to the 
latter was often read into ancient 
royal charters, but not in his asser- 
tion that there were no express 
grunts of this franchise before the 
fourteenth century. He demon- 
strates rfhnt while the sheriff was 
normally responsible fur ai [east one 
gaol in each county or pair of coun- 
ties, feudal arrangements extended 
responsibility still farther by the 
granting in fee of the custody of 
somo royal castles. The custody of 


others was granted temporarily, the 
king interfering increasingly in this 
way with the appointment of work- 
ing gaolers by the sheriffs. 

Gaolers 1 wages, if they were paid at 
all, were not high and their chief 
remuneration consisted of fees paid 
by Ihc prisoners on release from 
prison and payments for relaxing the 
harshness of their condition while 
there or— In some cases— for actual 
board and lodging. Apart from 
approvers, prisoners were not nor- 
mally provided with free food. Their 
own chattels should have been used 
for their support, but many of them 
hud none. Royal and, much more 
frequently, private charity did some- 
thing to mitigate their plight, but 
such rcjicf was sporadic and quite 
insufficient. Some prisoners were 
allowed out of gaol to beg for aims 
for themselves and their fellows- a 
practice which is to be found a 
hundred years earlier than suggested 


here. The gaolers and their subordi- 
nates had much scope for extortion, 
but (he authorities, including the 
municipal ones, made efforts to check 
both this nnd also the physical 111- 
ircalinem of liic -prisoners. Profes- 
sor Pugh notes that if one died in 
gaol the coroner would hold an in- 
quest nnd there was the possibility 
of the gaoler being tried for homi- 
cide, though he docs not quote the 
impressive case of the sub-gaoler of 
Colchester Castle who was sentenced 
to death in 1285 after a number of his 
charges had died there. 

His account of the arrest of sus- 
pects nnd the perilously inadequate 
expedients for guarding them in tran- 
sit to -prison is disappointingly brief, 
but he devotes t wo chapters Iq escape 
from prison and the consequences for 
both esenper and gaoler. Among the 
more regular methods of obtaining 
release, he deals with bail, ransom 


and discharge of dcbt& ! 
includes a particularly v i' 

n f lh 5 <X I ni,Tllssion °f laol* 

though he exaggerates fo, 
tion to the punishment oft 
he claims that if few ^ 
before the general tsrti 
“this was not because 
felons* got away with if 
tho justices of gaol dt&] 
already done their wort* I 
the vast numbers who fa 
outlawed. 

Professor Pugh desk 
with tho policy of the 
which made repeated alt 
regulate imprisonment *i$ 
both to security nnd lo thei 
and humane treatment 
prisoners but failed all too 
devise means to enforce ills 
lntions or sacrificed themii 
ate fiscal needs. The boot 
somely illustrated with sin 


Our unprofessional magistrates 


ESTHER MOIR 
The JusHco of the Peace 
205pp. Penguin. 6s. 

J. H. GLEASON i 

The Justices of the Peace in England 
1558-1640 

A Later “Eirenarcha 

285pp. Clarendon Press : Oxford 

University Press. £3 '2s. 

The English love their historic insti- 
tutions, the older and the more en- 
crusted with archnism and snobbery 
the better. They love, loo. what pur- 
ports to be taking n long cool look 
at such things but often turns out to 


CAMBRIDGE STUDIES IN CRIMINOLOGY 
Editor: Sir Leon Radzinowicz 

The foremost series of books on Criminology and 
Criminal Lmv 

Principles of Sentencing 

D. A. THOMAS, Lecturer in Law at L.S.E, 
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be yet another exercise in venerating 
the tribal gods. Nor have foreigners 
always helped us. For instance, both 
the American Notestcln on the 
seventeenth century and the Galician- 
born Namier on the eighteenth found 
so much to admire in their analyses 
ot English ways and institutions thnt 
many Englishmen have been forti- 
fied by historical study in their con- 
viction that all has always been— 
more or less— for the best in this best 
or all possible islands. The monarchy, 
parliament, the common law, ama- 
teurism in central and local adminis- 
tration— even the church, not to men- 
tion the- trade unions, the M.C.C. and 
Ine Royal Society— -are in this way 
both embalmed as specimens of the 
English tradition, and used to nour- 
ish our national complacency. The 
.truth, as some acute foreign obser- 
vers and even — on occasion— a few 
natives have .perceived, is somewhat 
different and far more interesting. 

Invented to help cope with the 
crime wave of the fourteenth .cen- 
tury, [he commission of the .peace— - 
issued to justices in every county and 
.city and in some other towns — is, 
even by our standards, of respectable 
antiquity. The office of J.P. may be 
held to have reached its apogee ih 
the Tudor and early Stuart period, 
with the imposition of a vast, range 
df miscellaneous administrative tn&kx 
on lop of .their judicial role, even 
though its holders enjoyed greater in- 
dependence of the central govern- 
ment in -the hundred years or so after 
the Restoration. Since then, despite 
some criticism and friction mainly in 
the nineteenth century, it has success- 
fully adapted itself, and has changed, 
as society has changed down to our 
own time, so that the J.p. is still very 
much with us. As an Unpaid, part- 
time, .Ideal- ahd above aU nori-profes- 
MOna 1 magistrate (an<J, ■ from -the 
mieentb to., nineteenth centuries 
functionary tqoJ-he-and 'now also 
S^ ES ,.-? Us . been fl cornerstone of 
English; Hbertifes. Apart from a few 
nuances,' this view is shared in its 
essentials by both Whig and- Tory 
traditions of historiography. ' 

Only, It seems, by stepping outside 
the, iwUpnal trillion altogether and 
viewtng Efigllsh history 1 through the 
peculiar blinker*, of either ultra- 
montane Catholicism or Continental 
.Marxian socialism, ertn a 1 signifi- 


tlhe writings of die Webbs, the 
Hammonds and Tnwney, none of 
whom could be called starry-eyed 
about our institutions. H could even 
be argued 1 that the work of some 
more recent historinns represents n 
conscious rehabilitation after the 
debunking of earlier radicals. Some- 
thing, too, is owed to the radicalism 
of the Celtic fringe. The J.P., along 
with many other things of essentially 
English origin, has looked a littlo 
different to Welshmen and lowland 
Scots, and vastly so to highland Scots 
and Irishmen. Just as Muscovite, or 
Great Russian imperialism is prob- 
ably best studied in the Ukraine, so 
to understand the English as 
colonialists we need not go beyond 
the British Isles. 

, Such though is arc provoked by 
two recent books, both in many ways 
excellent if limited in llicir scope nnd 
approach, Esther Moir’s The Justice 
oj the Peace — in the “ British [.v/c] 
Institutions” series, edited by Pro- 
fessor J. H. Plumb— Is it remarkable 
fent of synthesis. Using her wide 
rending and deep research into cer- 
tain areas of her subject, Dr. Moir 
describes a characteristically English 
institution from the fourteenth to the 
twentieth* century. There are n few 
references to Wales under the Tudors 
ami then none until the kite Vic- 
torian period ; neither Scotland nor 
Ireland is mentioned at all after the 
first page. Granted this, perhaps 
unavoidable, limitation, Dr. Moir’s 
sludy is informative, well-written and 
generally fair-minded. Occasionally 
it looks as if over-compression has 
led lo Confusion. Thus it is never 
made clear what the J.P.s' powers 
of criminal jurisdiction were from 1, 
me sixteenth to nineteenth centuries. 
It w implied that they normally dealt 
with felonies and other major crimes 
carrying the death penalty. Yet there 
are contrary suggestions that, at 
least from the later sixteenth century.- • 
trial of fclorties required the issue of 
a special commission, of oyer and 
termlqer or of gaol delivery to the 
Justices, or dse ■ these were left to 
the half-yearly visitations of the 
assize Judges. 

Another ambiguity relates to the 
appointnienj; of J.P,s: granted Unit 
the Lord Chancellor, or the 
monarch's principal adviser, used the 
assize Judges and local court sympa- 
thizers to help select them under 
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Th!/! y i^ l ^ erC T' t V ^' 011 ^ aUamed. Elizabeth! and the early Slurtrlv 

what Weight should attach to the 
exS h^« Wh, ^5 x° W< ; d nolWn *. increased role of the Lord Ljeuten- 
0f u; tlosll,e reHCtion ant, as the Crowni chief adviser for 
1° rig by def i ni tion each county, after 1660 ? If the 

gentry were even more powerful in 
the 1 country after the Restoration r 
than they had been before the Civil 
War, could the increased prominence 
of the lords lieutenant in county 
affrtire not also represent something 


o Rome, and nothing bv definition 
. to Marx, the Writings of the levelled 
and' Diggers^like olde f folk iongs 
and baljads-f^sqrviVd to remind 1 rts. 1 . 
fa ^OKfijtfwn .time the historical 
; “PPrqach of siioh eminent scholn r-s 
■ As 1 Cbpsiopher ■ HJu . and 

'..ThnftMWrtn If , . 




merciless portrait of Tory i 
Anglican parson in his fi 
chn-pter, but hnrdly by .1 
ccpiionnlty enlightened 
gentleman of the late eight! 
tjiry, when that chapter hi] 
lion of England under 1 
Jnmes II. 

Elsewhere one may 
Moir's interpretation or 
pcctfully from her vlev 
out criticizing her hisloriab 
and understanding. Sksi 
too ready to aceepl il» 
gained from the existence dj 
magistrates. Even if soma 
clergy J.P.s were humane, i 
nnd active on the bencM, 
both Christian and seonlul 
for challenging the whole I 
of spiritual and lay aulhori 
so combined. There is; 
excessive readiness to i 
magistracy of the eli 
nineteenth centuries w 
tho doubt .when relating 
social prejudices nnd «o 
te rests to their execution e 
blit to deny a similar 
Utelr urban fellows. N« 
Gradgrind nnd Boumkroji 
montion a city boss Jiko Mr 
Bethnal Green, ‘are less 
than Sir Oneslphorus 
Squire Western, But f 
thinks of transportation 
for poaching and then <u 1 
the Manchester improver 
missioners or the Middle 
diaries, the moral and ado 
balance is not tilted aH oiut 
haps thds admirable out* 
have been even better it » 
had been allowed more s? 
enepuraged to write what.® 
it woultlseem, ^vas really^ 
history of English local 8 
Let us hope that she wiH i 
so. 

J. H, Gleason’s more 
study. The Justices af tb 
England 1558-1640, lake* 
title from William L at 
Kentish antiquary, whosf 
ides”— or manuscript n° 
his work as a J.?. in the 
in thepolgcr LibraryMi^ 
as a peg for a fuller discus? - 
Kdnt commission of lj e 
1584. This approach ffill • 
heart of anyprentleeprotfW 
In all. Professor Gleaso^ 
commissions of . six coaoi 
Norfolk, NorthamptonsblJI 
ret, Worcestershire, and 

Riding of Yorkshire) at nm 

dates (1562, 1584. 1608," 
1636) as the bads for a 
sis of nearly 1,300 
in relation to their oin<* ^ 
tor icallmportance, 1 • ■ , -ti 
’« He writes that he hop^ 
provided a standard ^ ^ 
which will prove useful^, 
shidies dealing ydth etW] 
;pr other aspeoU of the 
of the same 
cautipqsa ;schotoi to ‘ 


L-tutc a strict statistical sample of 
i /)00 or so who may have been 
owr the whole country from 
to 1642. But there seems good 
Alo think lhat his thirty chosen 
Lions are, both geographically 
hronologieally, truly reprcsenta- 
’4is method of exposition is a 
mus blend of the individual por- 
Iwl the quantitative group an.ily- 
outcome is a short and read- 
book, with most of the figures 
etailed references safely in Ihc 
jixes— an enviable con*iumma- 

liat does he succeed in demon- 
jig? In the working member- 
lof the commission, as opposed 
' “dignitaries " (great magnates, 
ers of state, and judges) who 
[always Included in It, the pro- 
ln or courtiers (in the wide 
as used by Professor Trevor- 
„■ to embrace all officials, lax 
ps, &c.) fell dramatically over 
venly or eighty years covered, 
j Professor Gleason has been 
•r more successful at uncovering 
r functionaries under Elizabeth 
in he hns been those under 
,1 m I, this would suggest more a 
ring Apartness of court and 
dry than any penetration and 
ed predominance of the latter by- 
former. The proportion of 
.^"gentry remained more or less 
ijanl; that of lawyers fluctuated, 
;at its peaks in 1584 and 1636 ; 
itcgory of those in, or deriving 
wealth from, commerce rose 
fell within [he range only 5 to 
jtccnt of the whole ; churchmen 
t steeply from Elizabeth's reign 
L fi beginning of Charles's and 
fell back a little during the Per- 
LRuJe : clerical magistrates were 
pot, in the strict sense, a Lnudian 
ipmenon, 

b trained lawyers, perhaps pre- 
TOwere proportionally a good 
pwra active "nt sessions than the 
sag members in general. Dis- 
II from the bench was an ineffec- 


tive penally, in (hat it was rare nnd 
seldom permanent. True, men 
wanted to serve their monarch and 
their county, and to advance their 
own interests and prestige, on ihe 
commission; but the number of 
potential justices wpa so limited in 
mos[ counties that the central gov- 
ernment's freedom of choice was 
quite narrowly constrained— a point 
which Dr. Moir also makes with spe- 
cial reference to the Cromwellian 
Protectorate. In education there was, 
as we should expect from the work 
of other historians in recent years, 
a massive increase in J.P.’s qualilica- 
tions over this period. 

Unfortunately Professor Gleason 
seems to hnve overlooked a number 
of importnnt articles, as opposed to 
monographs: does Past and Present 
not penetrate to Claremont, Cal. ? 
Otherwise he concludes with a 
shrewd if unoriginal comparison be- 
tween the tiny governing elite of late 
Tudor and early Stuart Englnnd, 
more than half of whose members 
.were J.P.s, and the so-called Estab- 
lishment of today. For specialists 
and students, much of his most valu- 
able material is to be found in the 
appendixes of his modest and 
eminently worthwhile study. 

Neither Dr. Moir nor Professor 
Gleason, is a mere institutional or 
. social hagiographer— far from it. 
Both exemplify admirably much of 
what is best in present-day social 
history. Both are weakest on 
th? strictly legal side; this mat- 
tering less to Professor Gleason 
Ihan to Dr. Moir. Both are 
well aware that J.P.S were, in an 
obvious sense, an instrument of class 
rule, but thnt since this is true of 
most if not all government in all 
cojinw-ie^nt-aH- times, little is gained 
'merely by iterating the fact. Both 
authors, in short, inform and aid our 
understanding, while leaving open 
Ihe-lr renders’ options for judgment 
and interpretation. 
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BK ALTON : 

Dc l.ejjlbiis ct Cunsiicliidiiiitiiis 
Angliae— On the Laws and Cu si unis 
nf England 

Edited by George E. Woodbine. 
Translated with revisions and notes 
by Samuel E. Thorne. 

Volume I : Introduction : xlv iii plus 
422pp. Volume II i Latin Text: 
449pp. English Text! 449pp. Har- 
vard University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. £23 1 5s. the 
set. 

Henry of Braclon died 700 years ago. 
his book on the laws and custom*, of 
England was llrst printed 400 years 
ago ; but it was only 100 years ago 
that a serious aLtempt was made lo 
study the treatise in a fully critical 
spirit. Since Carl GUlerbock initiated 
the discussion, debate has continued, 
often of the sharpest kind, about the 
authenticity of Bracton's text and his 
credentials in the field of Roman law. 
But these latter-day dissenslones 
duininorum may be spared from this 
review, for many of the difficulties 
arose from doubts about the text and 
those doubts' have been greatly 
diminished since Professor George 
E. Woodbine spent thirty-five years 
on the manuscripts and Professor 
Samuel E. Thorne turned to Ihc 
translation and annotation of Wood- 
bine’s text. These two volumes con- 
tain Woodbine's prolegomenon and 
the first of his three volumes of Latin 
text. Their imporlunce lies in Pro- 
' fessor Thorne’s translation thus fur 
and especially in his introduction. 

One of the most important con- 
clusions to be revealed from Profes- 
sor Thorne's study of the text is lhat 
Bracton .knew the Digest and the 
Code at first hand and that his civi- 
lian learning was not limited to the 
Institutes and some contemporary 
summac of the legists. 

In the whole work, almost five hundred 
different sections of the Digest and Code 
are quoted. They are not identified in 
the text, that is. the cumbersome cita- 
tions by title, lex and paragraph are 
omitted, but .they are accurately repro- 
duced and, unless we assume that Brac- 
ton was quoting from memory, which 
was sometimes the case, he. clearly had 
those volumes at his side and knew 
hbw to use Diem. 

And this conclusion leads (o another 
of equal significance. 

Because of the mistakes in the 
romnnesque 1 parts of ' the book 
it hac] been thought, on the sup- 
position that Bracton wns a com- 


petent Romnnkt, that these errors 
CbUid only lie rtlttfbffted' Id'Tfie pec- 
cant pen of some “ editor ” or redac- 


tor. Sut-the principal difficulty about 
the existence of such an inter- 
polating hand had bqen mainly that 
the assertion of Bractoftfe civB law 
competence had beten more a thril- 
ler of assumption than pr&of. That 
competence is now established by 
Professor Thorne, but he demon- 
strates further that the redactor was 


:i teal and not u suppositious figure. 
N t j tine has ever supposed that lirae- 
lun was not deeply versed in the com- 
mon l.i w of his day. Now Professor 
Thorne assures us (and there is no 
one in whose assurance wc may 
more rifely trust) lhat -the text is 
similarly defective in the common 
law passage*; 

Thai there are defects In these por- 
tions of ihc Irealisc destroys the dis- 
hnclinn. sh often drawn, between the 
bad Roman law and good English law 
portions ol' his work. And since the 
same defects arc present in both purls, 
it also destroys one of the most idl- 
ing arguments against attributing the 
faults in the Raman portions to a red- 
actor. He wns dearly responsible for 
both. 

So the archetype manuscript vns 
“ a slip-vlnod copy of Bracton’s 
original but the redactor wns more 
than an inefficient copyist. He was 
hruly an editor doing his work within 
some ten years after Bracton's death, 
The text us' we have it never came 
under Bracton’s eye, and of course 
the original Is now irretrievable and 
hns doubtless been Irretrievable since 
the late thirteenth century. 

Yet something may -be : retrieved as 
regards the shape and form of the 
original book. Bract qn himself tells 
us he divided his work into titles and 
paragraphs, and Pnofessor Thorne 
sees no trace of an Institiflional 
framework. If not patterned on the 
Digest, the original book probably 
had a similar a-ppearance. The patch- 
work quality pf tho present (text may 
plausibly be attributed to the change 
from that pattern to that Oif the 
archetype, os the text was transmit- 
ted through the hands of the redactor 
and perhaps other hands as well. 
When those bunds had done their 
best and (heir worst, we have the 
basic forqi of the expository treatise 
which now bears Bracton's name. 

Thorough-paced scepticism may 
avenge itself. In. some recent Brac- 
tonlan scholarship it has. Profes- 
sor Thorne is wcil justified In basing 
his work on Woodbine’s text and, 
whatever the problems of adrtlclones, 
it is evident that the great bulk of- 
the work Is genuinely Bractonlan. 

- Now for the first time a reliable Eng- 
lish translation is presented of one 
of (he prlndpal classics of English 
law: a treatise manifestly the work 
of an English judge, yet possessed 
of a cosmopolitan character unique 
in the medieval literature of English 
law. In another and very different 
classic of the medley al law I Litti&ton 
recommended courage and. care as 
the most desirable Qualifies In the 
' learning of the law. These would 
seem also qualities needed for the 
: editor of Braotou, for his work must 
'contain near half a million words. 
■ The : redactor . and his .^dltofial sue- 
< cessors; may have hailed bp. one or 
. both of these counts, but happily pod 
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Sentencing in a 
Rational Society 

Nigel Walker 

1 He works with a rigid and 
slightly caustic economy 
ol words that gels this book 
Into 225 pages where 
another man would take 
a thousand ... the level 
snowscape ol moral 
philosophy will show 
his tracks, at least lalnlly, 
lor a long time to come. 

One day perhaps they will 
even be excitedly dis- 
covered and followed by Ihe 
legislator who shape and 
reshape our penal system.' 

C. H. Rolph. 
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sition of the basic rules of equity re- . 
mains, an admirable' introduction to 
'the subject. The main novelties ... 
are largely concerned with modifica- 
tions necessitated by . the 1926 Pro- . 
peftyActs, and wlthextrcraely useful 
[discussions of restrictive covenants 
aod trusts, and the elaboration of a 
wider concept of Ihe trust M {7XS, 
March 6, 1937). ■ ’ "■ : .;■■■ 
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t. WILFRED JENKS: 

A New World oF Law ? 

A study of the creative imagination 
in international law 
14 1pp. Longmans. £2 5s. 

I bis lively and readable book is 

an attempt to express the frame or mind 
which I believe must inspire and guide 
those who seek to make international 
law more effective to do the world's 
work. by achieving in our time u break- 
through towards the creation of a new- 
world of law comparable to the suc- 
cessive scientific and technological 
breakthroughs which have so com- 
pletely transformed the everyday life of 
society. 

Against the background of thirty- 
seven years as a senior international 
civil servant. Dr. leaks pursues 'his 
theme under four headings: law nnd 
human destiny (concerned with the 
vocation of our age, the oneness of 
the world, the challenge to legal 
scholarship, and the creative spirit) ; 
ponjs of creative effort (peace with 
justice, the dignity of man, economic 
stability and growth, and science and 
technological progress); Internation- 
al law in motion (with particular 
emphasis on equity, international 
public policy, codification, the 
movement “towards the parliament 
or man , international quasi-legis- 
lalioa and the architecture of the 
world community and. finally. 

XSlT of crealivc |CB “' 

Few would disagree with Dr. 
Jeuks about the perennial need for 
creative imagination in any intellec- 
tual endeavour, especially in highly 
dynamic environments, tt is more 
doubtful how widely some of Dr. 
Jedkss other major assumptions are 
shared. He is likely to find tt con- 
siderable body of support in the West 
for the ideal of a world community 
uncter the rule of law. Even here, 
such support will probably come 
mainly from liberal and radical sec- 
tors of educated public opinion 
rather than from the actual decision- 
makers. In the part oF the world 
between Hie River Elbe and the 
China Sea, visions in the Woodrow 
Wilson style nre likely to be regarded 
as devialionist or subversive activi- 
ties, to be visited with the appropriate 
penalties. 

it is anybody’s guess what the posi- 
tion is iq the in-between area' of 


the southern hemisphere. The 
leaders of this so-called Third World 
, are sure to appreciate the increase in 
their bargaining power provided by 
international institutions. A few of 
them may sincerely believe in the 
ideal of [he slow but certain march 
of mankind towards the brotherhood 
of man. Yet. oven more than their 
counterparts in Washington. Mos- 
cow and Peking, they must keep their 
eyes firmly .fixed on virulent 
nationalism, tribalism and racialism 
nearer home nnd on less inhibited 
rivals for power. 

Suppose Hint the only realistic 
choice were between chaos and the 
Jenksinn type of world community 
under law. ■ It is debatable whether, 
in preparing for this constructive 
alternative, any greater need exists 
now than ever before for the type of 
international lawyer Dr. Jcnks en- 
visages. Woidd not international lusv- 
yers who lack the unifying bonds 
shared by practitioners in the forma- 
tive stages, of the Common and 
Roman Law systems be in danger of 
neutralizing each other in applying 
the Jnw by reference to standards as 
permissive ns those Dr. Jenks sug- 
gests ? Another decisive difference 
between the masters 0 f past ages und 
the Jenksinn legal breed is that the 
former developed the law chiefly by 
unconscious efforts in which others, 
within closely knit communities will- 
ingly or grudgingly acquiesced. * 

. r°. r , the would-be law-makers of 
judicial and other international 
organizations -all of which rest on 
« purely consensual basis- to get 
away with similar conscious efforts 
in a deeply divided world would 
probably require more than the most 
persuasive exhortations could 
achieve. 

In fact lawyers more rigorously 
trained than those of Dr. JenkVs 
new world of law " have nai found 
it unduty difficult to formulate com- 
prehensive and imaginative plans. 
Apparently, even today, the United 
btatQs proposals of 19*16 for the 
control of nuclear energy and the 
relevant chapters of the Havana 
charter or 1948 for an intemational 
trade, organization arc sufficiently 
ahead or their time to provide the 
guiding 'legal principles in these fields 
for Dr. Jcnks's world of law. 

Such legal ingenuity ns was re- 
quired in the negotiations leading to 


the test-bun treaty or J 
Meatics or 1967 on 5 
proliferation 0u > 
oerned more tcnresirial ’ 
find appropriate form 
would permit the incta 
imp bed recognition, m 

trading parties of stata 
nl/cd hy some of the si 
would provide for so 
lion in situations in w 
Jenks - “ in exorcising 
sovereignly ", a party m 
Ihat the treaty jeopard 
supreme interest of its. 
(Article IV of the test-ba 
• 963 -.vmvilurly. Article V 
non-proliferation treaty t 
In any ease, Dr. Jenhu 
of law is less new thani 
Thus since the late 1* 
Alvarez (1868-1960), fc 
Nestor of the Imernati# 
of Justice, propounded! 
"new international bm 
interdependence". Is i< 
dissenting judgments nod 
opinions, he showd.it 
disregard for iolernalia 
i! then stood and now & 
so far his example haspr 
an adequate deterrent to 
lopment of international la 
comparable lines d 
imagination. 

The strongest pari of. 
World of Ltiw ? is Ibe sc 
science and technologic*! t 
Including Dr. Jenks's prep 
“Centre of the Earth "li 
any such Jules Vennaii 
maximum of world «i 
likely to be attained, * 
engineering least repfr 
hulu need by more don i 
considerations. 

It is more dillicult ions 1 
the rest of the book d 
recommended. Propow* 
liberal-reformist pattern J 
tionul law und organic!®' 
come to see in it Iheirn* 
as did their prcdccewm 
such us C'lurk-Sohn’s B* 
through World Dili'. Yet n 
unattached to any 
print of inicrnnlloittl * 
organization should find tt 
book .stimulating. Browfl 
it may make them n ware* 
.sons why this particular 3 
of law is likely to rcmtifl 1 


Nationalist approximations 


EDWARD WALL i 

Europe : Unification and Law 

-20pp. Penguin. 7s. 

On' the Continent, by virtue of their 
legal training, the vast majority of 
those concerned with political and 
economic affairs have no difficulty 
in appraising— and adapting to— the 
juridical consequences of the new 
forms of government thrown up by 
the process of European unification. 
In Britain, oil the 'other hand, there 
I s still a wide gulf between the 
lawyers, of any kincj, and the rest of 
us. Mr. Wall has therefore taken on 
a herculean task in setting out to 
elucidate for the layman the legal 
aspects of. what he calls "the new 
Btiropeamsm ”, He. takes it for 
granted, by the way, that tho Brus- 
sels Community has .come to stay, 
whatever may be the immediate 
■ outcome of; its - present disarray i it 
b, ill his yievy, only a somewhat' 

' or \ let *“ 5R 'y» insti- 
tutionalized, example of the several 

9* interdependence which 
“ Progress has imposed ine* 

{5*25; thl u *e ner ahon. Thus the 
Commurnty, With . its regulations, 
directives and decisions, in no way 

■2*3!^ i maae thal u h »* 

assumed for many of us Islanders. 

■5PS 0 ht is. primarily. concerned ‘ 
wth the E.E.C.. Mr. Wall includes a 

brief .ftnnlvcia nt »k> 


the abortive- & *' 


French impulsion, in 1961-62— and 
he Indicates the relation in which 
• stales, associations and individuals 
stand, to them. Even in the case of 
the Community, he explains, which 
does constitute an autonomous legal 
order (though it is not yet a fully- 
fledged legal personality). it is a 
question not of surrender but of 
pooling of sovereignty, or rather the 
exercise of sovereignly in a new 
dimension. 

Mr. Wall’s analysis of Community 
phenomena is sound and readably 
presented ; but he is perhaps at hh 
best in descriptions of the evolution 
and the practices of British law. He 
paints an attractive picture, for in- 
stance, of the .way in which individ- 
ual liberties have evolved here ; and a 
corresponding body of law has 
grown up, without any . need for 
comprehensive enumeration ” in 
positive law of Hie liberties of the 
subject— this “citadel of freedom” 
being surrounded, as- it were, "by a 
protective moat, with Parliament 
commanding the- drawbridge 'V If 
and when Britain achieves mamber- 
•ship of the E.E.C., certainly Parlia- 
tnenl wilt have to lower the draw- 
bridge, as it .does in fact for all 
treaties which are not made by 
Pari, ament but. .by the Queen, and 
her .Ministers on her behalf : the 
innovation would be '.‘ the makihg of 
provision In advance for the -unques- 
tioning admission of subsidiary laws 
pot yet made, at such tirrie ai they 1 
are made ”, ^ ThbrjS is nd question. , 
npweyer, of afiy ' wholesale ,; over- 


approximation of the f 
national laws . . • )° ® 
required for the Comnwo 
function In an orawj 
Thus. Community law 
things as restrictive 
lion, exchange control, JJ 
It does not impinge on 
rights and obligations o!* 
affect their political sttF 
criminal luw of each rnffl* 
left untouched. In 
too, we are reminded' " 
cribed is collaboration, 
mation, of the separate^ 

In the realm of 
ideas Mr. Wall's is * £ 
contribution. Only, 1»* 
and priests of a federaij* 
Mr. John Pinder). he l** 
the line between whai 8 
situation is today and 
.will, be happening t«D»f 
the ihrow-away line 
ends his brief imrbdircu* 
which this book is 
itself”— Is a bold asserlj SS 

Eitropean ' lAM. 
contains two jnaugiJff'r 
new " European ” eh*g 
pean Law as a Legal ^ 
L. J. Brinkbqrst, fidm 
pean law at-G^ohW^virri 
European Institutions 7 J 
Mitchell. .Salvage" ^ 
European Institutions 
Michel Ouudet, the dit^ 
of the Legal Services of g; 
Communiifts, . comnb#i 
word . ' emphasizing J[S 
inipariance 


bqfr.R HEPPENSTALL: 

Me Pattern of French Crime 
^ Ha mish Hamilton. 35s. • 

i eppenstall's pattern of crime is 
hat he announces it to bef the 
ion of a man of Jettcrs into 
ai history. His chosen period. 
iiaoque — the -three decades of 
i life before the First Wprld 
was a particularly lively one 
e police and the courts, with 

I shists, Drevtfus and a variety 
causes calibres. 
litem depends, with riiorc or 
ranee, on tiwb central cases, 
jf which a woman was tried 
ler. One has enjoyed some 
in this country, that of 
iteSteinheU, whose memoirs 
Wished in London In 1912, 
im several people living still 
sr as the dowager 1 Lady 
, who died at Brighton in 
;he had been much' • and 
y loved, and was embarras- 
esent at the sudden death of 
t Fdlix Faure: the crimes for 
Cfl sne was tried were the murders 
mother and her husband. A 
Bfity verdict acquitted her. The 
& main case is that of Madahic 
faux, wife of the then minister 


fcapegoats 

PLAYFAIR I 
|ShHH« In Hypocrisy 
gp. Seeker and Warburg. £2 LOs. 

EPIayfair has recounted several 
jft each of which came be- 
Fthe courts and each offering 
® aspect of hypocrisy: Edmund 
te's trial for crim. con.. 
Sracl Valentine Baker’s for 
gfction and indecent assault. Dr. 
|S: Playfair’s for libel, Mrs. Elvira 
gey's for murder, Brenda Doan 
gp'for unlawful possession of 
a|, and Stephen Ward's for living 
B&ffioral earnings. He expresses 
Bjope that Dr. Ward may prove 
give been the last scapegoat for 
scommunal assumption of. virtue. 

.public, the law, tho politicians 
[?V>c press do not come at nil well 
fc°f Mr. Playfair's examination. 

I toe classes In power. There 
Hy of examples In his book, 
the craven delight Which so 
}ke in the fall from grace of 
exceptionally talented 
to™ way privileged, as if the 
re J* weakness in those sup- 
° strong in some way 
d the littleness of the mass. 
Iff £f tragedy then turns to 
g farce. Immorality in the 
mind usually means so* -and 
lonty of the bookY victims 


of finance, iried [or .shooting Gaston 
Calmette, cilitor of Le Figaro, who 
was publicly attacking her husband. 
She. too, was acquitted. 

Round these two curious crimes 
Mr. IlcppcnstaU has woven a grim 
and occasionally grotesque garland 
of parallels and similitudes from the 
criminal annals of their age. It is an 
original design— no treatment like it 
comes to mind — and it has been pur- 
sued wittily and with scrupulous 
accuracy. The book has the attraction 
for the more sophisticated amateur of 
' French criminal and social history of 
being a quest on the author's part for 
understanding of an order of things 
which is oddly alien to the Anglo- 
Saxon. tThere is, for instance, a ser- 
ious attempt to explain the nature of 
the French criminal process In terms 
the English layman can understand— ' 
•for which the Crime Writers’ Associ- 
ation really ought to award a prize: 

• it should enable detective novelists to 
avoid several of their usual errors.) 
Mr. He ppenst all's energetic imposi- 
tion of order on the material with 
which he has worked has a rare, stim- 
ulating quality. The result is like a 
liqueur, very welcome after the Yin 
ordinaire of most writing on such 
themes. 


VICTOR CANNING i 
Queen's Pawn 
270pp. H cinema nn. 25s. 

DICK FRANCIS: 

Enquiry 

224pp. Michael Jcveph. 25s. 

JOAN FLEMING : 

Young Man. I Think You're 
Dying 

1 92pp. Collins. 25s. 

RONALD JOHNSTON : 

The Block Camels of Qashran 
192pp. Collins. 25s. 

Four professionals, each master in 
his Or her different way, of the tricks 
of invention and suspense. Except 
for the occasional nonsuch first 
book that’ springs out, fully armed 
with this' knowledge, it's the good 
old hands like these four who set the 
standards of excellent thriller-writing 
and who can be relied on, almost 
always, for at least near-excellence. 

. In thriller-writers of this quality, it 
i> fair tg allow a little sway. Thus we 
.have here .Victor Canning at his best, 
Dick. Francis and Joan Fleming not 
quite at their best but near enough ; 
Ronald Johnston, whose sixth novel 


ilii> i>. is less well known, but to 
kiMuin himself at even near this 
t|u:i li i y will keep him in the top 
flit-ht. 

In Queens Pawn fa long English 
thriller lor ilie<e limes) Mr. Canning 
has set himself the difficult task of 
building high dispense not once but 
twice, and after the first peak there 
is a vig. though with a fine recovery 
up to rc-peakcd tension. The charac- 
ters arc a set of evil fantasists, the 
anti-hero no more engaging than his 
various antagonists, or indeed, aides, 
and a normal happy • ending is 
nowhere near these cards which are 
swept up in dramatic holocaust on 
the maiden voyngc of QE2. 

Of Enquiry there is no need to say 
more than that- it ■ is,- as ' always 
with Dick Francis, a highly 
ingenious, well-shaped thriller based 
on the world of horse-racing, told 
this time by "a framed, warned- 
ofT jockey. This is not, as Mr. Fran- 
cis's hist book was, a novel ns well 
as a thriller, but for Miss Fleming 
a new thriller is always a new 
novel ax “ well, sometimes pretty 

f ood, never less than fairly good. 
'nitng Man, / Think You're DStlng 
reaches the higher standard. One of 
her specinl talents has long been 
clever presentation of the criminal 
young, and here it is well deployed 


on ,i horrible young London crea- 
ture, flanking the decent with 

danger. Ii is neatly suspcnseful, but 
the nice buy 1 * ending is a bit per- 
functory and slick. 

The BUn k. Camels of Qashran : is 
in the oldest thriller tradition and an 
excellent one, the tradition of, say, 
A. E. W. Mason's Four Feathers ' qc, ■ 
more recently, that good book, 
Philip Woodruff's island of Cfumi- 
ba — a man's world on the out- 
posts of empire ruled by tradition, 
wit, gallantry nnd honour. This 
latest contribution to the lore Is 
especially well done. The place is a 
Trucinl Slate where the Arabophflo 
British Resident has displaced (fie 
diehard old shaikh so that oil add 
development cun be fully exploited. 
.The plot rests on the old shaikh's 
return from his Elba to bis $oci£t 
valley in the ' always irresistibly 
romantic Empty Quarter beyond tire 
singing winds. Tt is fully supported 
by ancient tradition and legend as fey 
the modern technologies of oil wells 
and anmies and navies. All charac- 
ters are fully made (fully, that, is, 
within the .fairly precise limits of (bis 
kind of book's requirements), and on 
arrival ut the cleverly muted endiifg, 
all loose ends have been remembered 
and tied in. 


Other crime stories and thrillers 


Were associated with some sexual PETER ALDING i 

Some of Mr. Playfair’s cases are Murder Among Thieves 

DUiro- convincingly argued than .y^PP- John Long. 23s. 

others. The persecution of Kean he — — 

attributes to the Georgian .establish- At about the level of Z-Cars, which' 
ment’s ingenuity in putting up a is a level certainly not to be sneezed 
smokescreen to distract attention a j< Peter Alding’s stories of provin- 
from its own turpitude : this is surely c ' a l police detection are satisfactory 
straining the facts. Kean was a ;int * enjoyable. This latest is based 
towering prodigy and his presence in ^ . the successful theft of a large 
the pillory naturally attracted the * ur P ffion^y from & security truck, 
iconodiism of the mediocre and the -AimBMAo*. 

base, and his own extravagant and a »J dem ARSj 

.somewhat satnnic personality was the Flump Ip the Mist 
already a legend. The cases of Dr. 184pp. John Long. 23s. 

Playfair and Colonel Baker give - — r — ■ — - - ■ 

curious, valuable reflections of Vic- Simple and likable, as the Pinaud 
(iirian class compulsions. . stones, usually are, this is one of the 

The most impressive treatment, best, and not least for its setting, in 
however, is that of the Stephen a. remote region of Languedoc where 
Ward case, M a fantastically absurd medfevql suzerainty holds sway and 
scandal " indeed. Hero the moun- despises the newer justice that Pinaud 
tains were in labour and produced u f the Paris SOrctd tries gallantly to 
only a very small mouse so far as represent, 
crime was concerned. The politicians M 

' cut a -.sorry figure and Me. Playfair's V ■ , 

’ review of Lord Denning’s extrabrdr- The Soak&pcbre Curst ' 
nary report' shows that distinguished 1 86pp. CHSseIl. 2Js, 

jurist to have fallen below tho stan- — — — 

dnrd to be expected of him. Short of A young woman, dug out of a grave 
ti return to antique /virtues, the in Warwickshire, claims to have been 
reader is left with the feeling that : resurrected from Shakespeare’s day. 
our present permissiveness offers a Rational Inspector Krigg assumed 
belter hope for realism and common fraud, but has the utmost difficulty 
sense lhan the moral order which in finding ao ipta of evidence, even 
preceded it. after hysteria and murder have 

. taken the- stage. A cunniqr plot; and-1 
: ■ ^ ' a good hard-working Investigator. < 

Font/SrC ROGER BUSBY t 

LdClUIb : Robbeiy Blue 

. 1 92pp. ‘Collins. 21$. 

does allow himself same bjabd attar- ' -r- — . ■ , ,L ' , r 

(tons. “For the lone traveller,, with The basic simptot Ihri^r story Is, , 
,!,the right connections he says atone at ^ ! ^ east ; siac f. ^8?/ Wallace, the 
point, "there Is always a floating Bgajpt the police, the, major 

black market in forged or stolen pass- • S Ji e re ' 

' you' would not know where to )ook._; 

*'• '• •.•••• ■ done jto. ■ ' ■' ■■■ ' ’ 

, BRIAN McCONNELLs'- ' ' MICHAEL QlLBERTr : 

Assassination • ; V \ . 'Net- 

360pp: Leslie Fretylbl V£2 2s, ! .' . ■ aod St^tighton. 2|Bs;j 


I ther malefactors 

docs allow hirme 

1 ^ *>• Western S^ns. : ‘ , lions. “ For the 

Muto. 3 8> . : .■■sa^-srs 

4 an . , . 1 11 black market in f( 

a ■ do l 11 ** have Tong , ..ports! to be found 

’anlEViS^i 11 rornarri * c nppeh* it' scarcely leaves 
account of piracy y du wodld not kn 
,2^ thfrcriWityfekW:. , 
l^^y.ofll&under'ibe ! , 

{t'ii based on. refcent, BRIAN McCONN 

SJSfflPSSS!- :*-**i\ 


John Blackhiirh’ or - C&rHtopher Midsci police try to discover whether 
Hodder- Williams. The technical!- murder was or wasn't committed 

ties of this one occasionally deny within a small group of- family and 
comprehension to the arts-eoueated, friends, and with her usual deftness 
but up to the final worid-saving she manages ttie ahvays admirable 

hlflAlfnut it*c fori Q itri Annrl . Fm! rtf P.-I P»^1 li-iah ■*« mr&n hm 1 kin 1 n. 


blackout, it's fast, and good.'. 

ROY LEWIS! 

A Lover tpo Mauy 
192pp. Collins. 21s. 


feat of confusing us even withlnj a 
’ group so Small. She also commits 
. her usual fault, that of building up,the 
character who introduces the story “ r - 
and then Ictiing him or. her drop. 

GIL NORTH : 


A realistic story of middle-class pro- Z, „ ■ 

vinci al crime, in which a solicitor, Fro crust Inal Ion of Sergetuil 

whose wife hns been murdered nnd Cluff 

who has h imself sailed rather too near J 91 pp. F-yre and Spotti&wqode. 25s. 

various winds, tries to dear himself; -- - — ' _ 

but must flnnlly fall back on . the Three separate parts to be noted: the 
superior investigating capacity of an crude story, which is as maddeningly 
intelligent policeman. nuanced tfnd elusive and intuited as ' 

mabv IX AMmrDBnM usunl; Lhe evocation of nor6h- 

MAKY a. ANDERSON ! ' country Gunnarshaw, for.whioh'We 

The Changeling Nlofeid principally read Gal North and which 

240pp. Chalto and Windua 25s. ' " erc ifi beautifully done; and, surely 

• ■ new, the angry reactionary political 

GAVIN LYALLi attitudes, exemplified by the scene 

Venus With Pistol in which the mean little street-bred 

M-Ipp. H*M«r aod ; St«*hto n . 3a,. . sc “;' ,crwl b ».,^ rt - 

What these two thrillers have InJAN ROFl'UAN a 

common is that both depend bn a a Walk fn the Dark - : * 

good deal of «pertl» Jn the ait 

wor^d, Mjsls Anderson's is obviously ■ John Long. 23a ; . 


common is that both deoend bn a a Walk fn the Dark - - 

Jo hn .Lo„g. 23a ' 

'SSTU? 

In this story qf a provincial museum W r 

..‘terrors the m i dd te-H Ved heroine. hail 


In this story gf a provincial museum 

and the jealous dopl^s as to whether ' . 2. : Si mi 

ltd pu(ative.Rcrari«im« bhJnzq wa? : 

or eVer coUldhaire b^fl 8 e 0 Uin<vBut m '»iW daughter) _ So Ptiri- 

never for a moment doubt tie IdeiF : ^, cd ’ rf a ^- ° a f I J5 e *JP ll i i^stiffed.: If 
titv of the villain ■ murder -is solyed, other happy end-. 

“JsSa i 'S. ..i. lugs are considerably ihodilfed. . 


Gavin LyaH, on the other hand, logs are considerably ihodlfled. 

has probably, mugged up his art «- DOUGLAS RUTHERFORD i 

perllse for the occasion, and a loi .w. #4.,, 

about old guns loo. But from the Gill-Edged Cockpit 


Nv grr'etjV-'- 

^ Welly ; ■. 

^Mic haelJoseph, 

p7 ‘ * : - . mil y , .ii i ’m 

LiNwr-r taidV 

the tfaf 


*2 Ida 


pre#ent*day 

* traffic In drugs, searched ; and cliiitislly Mitterrand ■ : ■ 


tne etevenm. century,. rat. • 'tram® goopqess, ne is oacir to crack ■, 

runs ,i*|Wiy $rongM|ie r'ttqry .i'bf- foriri ^th^g’n Etruscan orirae ln Ffo- ; 

BHCiebinflrinhc 'from Julius renie': sbodcharacters: srioUsth db'rti-’ ! 


about old guns loo. But trom t&e 

reader's point, of view, he has made - 2S6pp,. :Co]l.iiis, .2ls. 

much , better use of his, knowledge, j.. ' ' ; ' .... 

because he-; is a professional thriller As Dick 'Francis is to horse* so 
writer. This Is one of his good ones, Douglas Rliiherford is : to racing car*. • 
with a low-keyed fairly co^ventlpna] the lop thriUer-writbr Jo this lipe ol - 
start (bplf-erookbd dealer" asked to coon try.’ Mr. Rutherford’s writing.' 
help in halfwsrobked deal}, and work- techniques are far from perfect, and . > 
ing up to! beautiful tension • and on hjs cnaractcr’s private lives bb h . 
ingenuity in a horrible fiat In Vienna, no more than adequate, bqt where 
rreched- vii !»ekpertife inquestion be is ferilli^nf..;- 

4brten<j, ; 'and Jwjyi *ffle jacket ;dfejgh.. He has an’excejlent plot. in tfdS new : 
is appropriate and! aWkaSve«' >. ' story, which .combines, racing Svim a 

IPW i>. itfrfjWKAioui---'-- : 

The Ctrl ' In the halit. Brown ‘ GEORGE SlJVfg i ' : ' 

Wrapper--. / -i,. - IpjeStoid Dollar ’ 

237pp. Robert Hale. 25^ /’ / -J9app. Go)Iaficz. 25s,. • 


mines, . « — or juiurte*. such 

emphasizing JJ* D | 0 ™® v iod gold. There U aj so 
!D ce of specie !mraferam*.-Thc 


WM 


IminlgratKiJ f Thc 
Jd, It lr readable 



'!*• **v : 


; Another; good Travis; McGee. story. 
r^nse -to tne; 1**( twirl qf tbs hanging 
rope lo Florida. >' : • \ •; 

risMiN^TON ^jifeLs;- - ;• . 5;. -if - 
Many a Slip ‘ : ■ , 

saippi Bics. iis. ; ■ ; • • ; 

This time Miss Mitfs has written whait 
Is, for her, a /a iber simpler, more 
confided story than usual; 4n itf tht 


. : An odd book: Howafd, a sad anti* • 
quartan bookseller, .has a series of' 
apparently disconneCled encounters 


—and eventually discovers these: are.- 
lerfirvingly linked. Each episode' is 
. intelligently imagined and Well 
recounted, but, the linkage and the • 
ending 1 axe without' tension. 




J^J^I tJ* I 


A select list of recent law books 


lie i'll, (.». Si'iA* i.lt and TtniNrR, Aspects. 205pp. Edinburgh Univer- 
A. K. The Dm- trine of lies Judicata, sity Press. £2 5s. 

455pp. Bultcr worth Second ediliun. The Grnv lectures, delivered by the 

author at Cunt bridge fo i%6. 

Bovver's Mandard work was originally Dawson. John P. The Oracle of the 
m.'cedjn the I7.J m, Aprd 24. [924. iflU , 520pp. Ann Arbor: University 
Now. m the light ot subsequent changes . r \f; r i ,. w e^hnol SIS 

in the law. Sir Alexander Turner has f f r! ich,fi ? n *- a W bthool. 115. 

re-written a large portion of the text Tn this work of jurisprudence the author 
to bring the work up to date. sets mil locale those wno are. in 

„ _ „ „ . „ Black&rone's phrase, “the depositaries 

Brand. C . R. Roman Military Law. of the law, the living oracles"; secondly 
xxxiii, 144pp. and 79pp. University to show how the history of a legal sys- 
of Texas Picas. 1!J 2s, tem may affect contemporary attitudes 

Reviewed in llic T/.S on June 26, 1969. towa rds casc ,aw ’ 

Calvmt. H. CoirtW, tonal La» In ~ 1 

North''" Ireland. 400pp. Stevens. [L:Ur' 5 ily 3klah? ma Pi : ess rL^- 

. ‘ „ . , , , don: Bailey Brothers and Swinfen. 

A detailed -study of the legal aspects of £1 JOs 

Union'"' lrcli,nd '‘ , ' arli “ m,: " li ‘ r! ' dc, °- A critical asscssmcnl of .he wort and 

influence of Hugo Grotius, the great 
C'ampui.i i . Amn. Common Market Dutch jurist of the seventeenth century. 
£*»!•. Vol 1: ccxIiv.fiOIpp. Vol. 2: Faulkner. R. K. The Jurisprudence 

lf»4pp, and 508pp. Longmans. £6 6s. 0 f John Marshall. 330pp. Princeton 
An authoriLitivc imd highly dctailod University Press. London: Oxford 
introduction to the complexities of University Press £4 15 

Krf P SS!!cH‘TnT ,li iy.hte An examination of Marshall’s Supreme 

vious wort imder 1 Mic Uc wriE^ri Couri decisk ? ns : lhe political 

Zm ev ’ 0n0,H C mf,UCt,MS lha ‘ ShapCd 
in Hie TLS on April 27. 1 962. ,nera ‘ 

„ -r/ n i » Friedman, Li-on. and Israel, Fred 

Cunntuir. P E f he Roman Law of L (Editors). The Justices of the 

*! tr T Se : ?i f ’ PP - 03tford Univer- united States Supreme Court, 1789- 


CunntiTT, P. E. The Roman Law of 
■ Marriage. 266pp. Oxiord Univer- 
sity Press. £4. 

A reprint, of a stall dnrd work reviewed 
in the TLS on January 14, 1932, which 
sailed it a “very learned work”, in- 
corporating (tie latest research and 
supplementing it with material both 
from original sources and from “the 
best French. German and Italian 
authorities ", 

Cornish. W. R. The Jury. 296pp. 
AJIcn Lane The Penguin Press. 35s. 
Reviewed In the TLS on September 4, 
1969. 

Da ini r.. Davjd. Roman Law; Lin- 
guistic, Social and Philosophical 


1969, Their Lives and Major 
Opinions. New York: Bowker. 4 
vols. $121. 

A compilation of biographical essays 
on ninety-seven Justices, by thirty-eight 
distinguished contributors. Each essay 
covers not only the legal career of its 
subject but also his political influence 
and activity.’ Major opinions are also 
Included together with select biblio- 
graphies. 

Fuller. Lon L. Anatomy of the 
Law. 122pp. Pull Mall Press. 28s. 
An examination of the problems in- 
volved in creating a legal system and 


in preserving it by enforcement, together 
with a study of die sources of law. 

Haulo. H. R. and Kahn. Ellison. 
The South African Legal System and 
its Background. 603pp. Cape T own : 
Juia. London: Sweet nnd Maxwell. 
£10 10s. 

This work examines the structure of the 
legal system and the historical influence 
upon it of Roman-Dutoh law. Extensive 
bibliographical data are contained in the 
footnotes. 

Hnlsbury's Statutes of England. 
Edited by A. D. Yongc. Third edi- 
tion. Butterworflh. Forty volumes, in 
progress. £6 10s. per volume (special 
terms on application). 

A new edition of this monumental 
work which aims to comprise " tihe 
whole living statute law of England 
and Wales since earliest times". As 
previously, the work is arranged under 
titles and will be kopl up to date by a 
special service. Fifteen volumes have 
been issued to date. 

Holdsworth. Sir William. A His- 
tory of English Law. Volume I; The 
History of the English Judicial Sys- 
tem. 706pp. Sweet and Maxwell. 
£2 2s. 

The separate publication of this Volume 
in paperback makes readily available, 
for those who cannot afford llic com- 
plete history, the author's classic 
account of the English judicial system. 

Jones. Gareth. History of the Law 
of Charities; 1532-1827. 270pp. Cam- 
bridge University Press. £3 15s. 

Traces the development .of the law of 
charity from the Reformation to the end 
of Lord Eldon’s Chancellorship. 

Juridical Review. Volumes 1-67, . 
1889-1 955. Sweet and Maxwell : 
W. H. Green and Son. £469. 

A reprint of one of the great scholarly 
journals which since its inception has 
presented n survey of contemporary 


and historical problems in law and juris- 
prudence throughout the common law 
world, especially Scotland. England, the 
United Stulcs and C'nmuiii. 

Leioh, L. H. The Criminal Liability 
of Corporations in English Law. 
221pp. Wcidcnfckl and NU.-ol.son :tn<J 
London School of Economics. £2 16s. 
This work is the first attempt to analyse 
comprehensively (he slate of r-'nujish law 
dealing with the criminal liability of 
corporations. 

McClean, 3. D.. and Wood. J. C, 
Criminal Justice and the Treatment 
of Offenders. 326pp. Sweet and 
Maxwell.. £3 3s. 

A clear introduction to u subject upon 
which little has been written. By ex- 
amining each type or offender and the 
sentence that is awarded the author 
offers a clear exposition of the problems 
involved in the " punishment " of 
criminal offenders. 

Milner, Alan (Editor). African 
Penal Systems. 50lpp. Routledge 
and Kegan Paul. £3 10s. 

Reviewed in the TIS on August 28, 
1969. 

Milsom, S. F. C. Historical Founda- 
tions of the Common Law. 374pp. 
and 72pp. Bui ter worth. £3. 

A detailed study of the history of the 
common law based entirely on an ex- 
amination of original source material. 

Packer, Hi’IUjert L. The Limits of 
the Criminal Sanction. 382pp. Stan- 
ford University Press. London: 
Oxford University Pres-.. £3 1 5s. 

A study of the need for punitive 
measures and their nature, together 
with gn examination ot llic frontiers of 
criminal prohibition, particularly in 
relation to gambling, drug taking, abor- 
tion, drunkenness ami sexual conduct, 

Restatement of African Law. Gen- 
eral Editor; A. N. Allot!. Cm ran. 


~.Kc,V, V0 ]y, 

Of Marriage end Dh 9 
Volume II : The ^ 

,9, PP- Swccl and Mia 
each. 

'I -ho first of an import^, 
by ho London School * 
A rlenn Studies ainw, 
authoritative eUtemebu 
mary laws in EnsHshu 
relating to persons, ihefu 
and divorce, property)* 
nnd succession. 

SCltWARZENOEROER, Ct 
national Law As Apfa 
national Courts om 
Volume II: The Law oU 
Plot. Iv, 783pp. and ty 

to oSi 

Reviewed In the TLSn i 
iyo8. A completion »! 
whose third edition no 
February 7, 1958. 

Shiva Rao, R. (Editor) 
of India’s Cojprifw 
Tripathi. London: Sw 
well. 5 vols. £35. .. 
Volumes 1-4 contain wIm 
V olume 5 contains a Wi 
the creation of tbe Con 

Watson, Alan. Thtb 
per/y In the Later Rtm 
234pjj. Oxford Uniw 
£2 15s. 

Reviewed In the TLS mil 

Wiener, Bernays. Chi: 
Military Justice: The h 
five since 1689 EspedA 
America. 346pp. I& 
Chicago Press-. £S4 l 
A n historical study of ‘I 
men t of legni doctrines 
exercise of British mum 
diction particularly le 
nnd 1783. The author -I* 
original material in ikW 
Office. 1 
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. COLLEGE OF 
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BATH UNIVERSITY 
OF TECHNOLOGY 

ASSISTANT 


TniTMiv 


(Information Officer) 

ApnlL-ntions ore invited tor the 
|him nf Anicbini Librarian. The 
nmiiv duties Involve Intocuutlon 
huivlcev, probnhly in (ho life 
science* or engineering, together 
with tumc generul aJmlnlalrttiva 
rcvpnnvihlliiy. Candldoic* should 
lirererobly bo icicuco graduntca 
and ctuiTlcred librarians, and ex- 
perience with liif.irmnliuri een'Ices 
in rcvcnreh OhinbliilinKnis would 
he mi Uiivuiitago. 

Sulnry scale 1 1.240 by £115- 
£2.045 (bar) by £115— £2,505. 
F.M.U. 

Piirthcr particulars and application 
fimn from 

RcRlitrar IS), 

The Unlverilty 
Bath, BA 2 7AY, 
gliding reference 70/6. 



BEDFORDSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

Area 

Librarian 

Dunstable 

AP IV £1, 540-El ,775 

Appltoanta ahould ba suitably 
expariencBd Chartered Libra- 
rlana. 

The Area Library la a modern 
buffdtho of 10.000 equAre feet. 
; Application lamia and fuller 
particulate from the E*teb|l«t»- 
merit Officer, County Hall. 
Bedford. Telephone Bedford 
68280, ext. IM. Cloirng date, 
2nd February, 1070. 


ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL .■ 

. MEDICAL SCHOOL 

LIBRARY 

P*rt-[lme, library lypW wanted IIS 
-'hour* p.w.) Borne clerical work 
, #l»o. Houra naxJota by mutual 
'■srAMtent. Apply Librarian. 




•'■■rtf®.' 1 


iNaTmixa 


1,1 'i* 1 . 


t.ciUNWAl i « him i v i.oi r.* ii 

Deputy 

County Librarian 

Salary within S.O. Grade (£1 ,845-£2,420) 

r „ r,, ”»n» ^'"nay l ibrary lx nn expanding Seiviue. will, a pr^tiinnnic 
or 11 ninth l.ihiurj develop . niwl ctmuqvieia ilai) gwiMli. Applwaihni] 
for this past nro InviiuJ from Chartered Librarians with wide cvpericiive 
in public library a.lmiiil»tiaiion. 

Av'lsiance with house purchase may be available, and removal and 
disturbance expenses will be paid in approve.) cases. A casual cur user's 
allowance Is payable with this post. 

No application form Is heiug issued, but details at the pawl etc avail- 
able on request, and oppUcBihuu slating full details, together with the names 
of two referees should be sent to the County Librarian, County Hull. 
Truro, not later than the 6th February, 1970. 


County Hull 
Truro 


A. L. DENNIS 
Clerk ot (he County Council 


ESSEX COUNTY COUNCIL 

COUNTY LIBRARY 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIANS (2) 

Applicants should ba Chartered Librarians with appropriate 
experience for Basildon and/or South Banfleet District 
Libraries. 

Applications by tetter, with details of qualifications and experi- 
ence to The County Librarian. County Library Headquarters, 
Goldl&y Gardens, Chelmsford. 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

“ International Planned Parenthood Federation require an 
Attisiant Librarian to work in their Central Office Library. 
Tliis new post In a rnpidlv expanding Libraiy requires some- 
one with an interest in the developing countries, the social 
sciences and/or medicine. 

The person appointed will have passed Part II of the Library 
A'SQ'-iHtion Examinations, will preferably havo hod 1 year’s 
experience of special, information or reference library work 
Including a knowledge of inter-library lending procedure. 
Salary £1,300 plu- luncheon vouchers, 3 weeks annual holiday, 
sick pay and volumary pennon scheme. 

Apply In writing lo tbe Office Manager, IPPF, Doriand 
House, 18-20 Lower Regont Street, London, 8.W.L 


LIBRARIAN 

for newspaper group 

Tito Birmingham Port ft Man Ltd., pnbltohem of Tha Dlrmlnghum 
Port, Evening Mall and Sunday Mercury, acek ■ chartered librarian. 
The uicceutnl candidate would be required to tun an tnutvmawMl 
service and amnll reference section end nmlntaln a complete docu- 


mentary And. photographic record ottbe reporta-in the throo papers. 
The ttUIHy tp* maintain amf impure a *wf/t Information retrieval 

*Tbtf nort?lo^Ie ^rm^STan?* penalonnble and earrfea four weeka* 


The poeltlon la perouo^and penalonebta and earrie* four week** 
paid holiday a year. The nlnry. •whlth will be tn the region of 
£2,000 per annum, la negotiable. There la a staff of eight. 

Applictitloia art tnvlttd , In writing, firing a detailed curriculum 
vtifML tO ’• , 

Dav/d Hopkiason, Editor sbd Director, > 

The Birmingham Post, 

Colmorc Circus, Birmingham, 4. 


linningbsun, 4. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE* CORE : . 

CATALOGUING ASSISTANTS 

Ubrariuu wlib eaperleaee to Catatogulei aw) aonw tawMcdac ol 
laa mates required fof -.two new post! to Cautoiufng Department. 
Inter mi |rf and knowiedgt i of fiompuicr . devcfi.imejita in »dvaniage. 
Oood career pfoipdotL doling oi|o for ■ op U call on* 16 Fcbrrar*. 
1970, wblob sboukfbe.wnt to the Librarian, unlvcnliy CoUrec- Cork. 
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LONDON UOROUC.Tt OF SUTTON 

EDUCATION DIPAIMMLM— M UK. A It ITS DIMMON 

(«») Children's Librarian 
(b> Reference Librarian 

Salary In each case : 

Special Grade (Librarians) 

(£975 to £1,630, incliidlHK London Wviglillnit) 

Chartered Librarians preferred fur h..Ui , .1 ilir nhove post*, but can ill* 
datei bolding Part II of the I ibr.iry A?»u.n,iion banminniJon <oi ihoie 
nho aat Tar ll tn December, IVuV. nnd nnuiimg tbe icsuli) will alto be 
considered. Point of entry lo the jjij.Ic JepciMcjU upon qi ml ill cations 
and experience. Progiesa beyond tlm bar <U.4Hi Inclusive) will M 
dependent upon the liuldcr of die p>hi m lulIi case being a Chartered 
Librarian. 

w Assistant Lending 
Librarian 

Salary t Special Grade (Librarians) 

(£975 to £1,400, including London Weighting) 

Cendldatu for thfi post riimild linve ionic experience of public library 
work and preferably hold at least Part l al (ha Library Acaodulon 
Examination. Point of entry to llic urndc dependent upon quo li fie a Ilona 
and experience; the reaponslblllilc, of the past do nut roult at preicut 
tot prasresa beyond ibo bar <11.400 inclusive). 

Details and application forms (rcfurnoblo not later than 
Monday, 9lh February) from Roy Smith, F.L.A., Borough 
Llbrnrian, Central Library, Manor Park Road, Sutton, 
Surrey. 

T, M. H. SCOTT, M.A. 
Principal Chief Officer. 


BOROUGH OF PORT TALBOT 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

APPOINTMENT OF 

DEPUTY BOROUGH LIBRARIAN 

Salary Grade: A.P.V.— £1,775 -£2,067 p.a. 


Applications are Invited fiom Chartered Librarians with a 
minimum experience of 6 years since charter for the above 
mentioned post. Commencing salary according to qualifica- 


tions and experience. 

The following quail Scat Ions could be an added advantage 10 
applicants 

(a) Welsh speaking. (b) Current Driving Licence. 

Further particulars and Ibrms of application can be obtained 
from Ihc undersigned, nnd sliould bo returned not later than 
FRIDAY the 27th FEBRUARY. 1970. 

W. EMRYS GRIFFITHS. Town Clerk' 

Municipal Buildings. 

PORT TALBOT. 

9th January, 1970. 
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Library Assistant 


More; Library, y", ')•. 
■ciiiid Otfter ' ’ 1 ' i : J 
Vacant Appointments 
appear on, 
preceding page 














